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ABSTRACT 


CREATING A BELOVED COMMUNITY 
IN AN EXURBAN ENVIRONMENT 

by 

Dana M. Jones 

United Theological Seminary, 2020 

Mentor 

C. Anthony Hunt, DMin, PhD 

The context of this project is Mt. Olive UMC located in the exurban community 
of Prince Frederick, Maryland. The problem addressed is the divisiveness among 
residents in exurban communities. The theme of the project is Creating Beloved 
Community in an Exurban Environment. The hypothesis is that given opportunities to 
engage in dialogue around common concerns, residents will form communal values. The 
project employed community engagement strategies to bring together multiple factions 
which resulted in identifying common community values. A qualitative research model 
employed multiple surveys, observations and group interaction to affirm the participants’ 
ability to foster stronger community ties. 
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Why is it that Christianity seems impotent to deal radically and therefore 
effectively, with the issues of discrimination and injustice on the basis of race, 
religion and national origin? 


—Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited 



INTRODUCTION 


The African American Church has for over 250 years reflected the struggle of a 
people who have been striving to gain the benefits of full citizenship. The struggle has 
been one of economic, political and social justice. The social and political climates have 
varied over the years, but through it all, the most consistent and enduring catalyst has 
been the Church. Blount addresses the matter this way. “...The Black Church, then, the 
one (trait) that might be considered its most enduring, constant, and characteristic would 
be the drive toward the uplift and thus liberation of its people’T 

Twenty-first Century America has an ever evolving landscape. Economic and 
environmental conditions have altered the role of Cities. Social and political shifts have 
resulted in the expansion of exurban environments. These environments have 
traditionally been rural communities. On the eastern seaboard of America, many of these 
communities were created and developed by labor provided through the African Slave 
Trade. African Americans today still represent a significant share of the population. 

The decline of urban America caused many of its former white residents to move 
further from the center of cities. In the case of the context which is the subject of this 
work, a second shift in demographics from the suburban areas to the rural outlining area, 
transitioned Calvert County, Maryland from a rural community to an exurban 


i Brian K. Blount, Can I get a Witness?: Reading Revelation through African American Culture 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 42. 
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environment. Prince Frederick, the County seat of Calvert and location of Mt. Olive 
United Methodist Church was once a majority African American Community. The impact 
of the influx of affluent White residents from the Greater Washington Metropolitan Area 
to Calvert County has created negative political, economic and social impacts in the 
African American Community. 

The growth has resulted in rural gentrification. Housing cost have sky rocketed. 
Land use restrictions and the advent of Citizens Associations, advocating for the new 
residents and their desires to transform the community has resulted in policy shifts that 
excluded the participation of Blacks in social and political life of the community. The 
Citizens Associations have opposed the expansion of infrastructure that would create 
opportunities for industrial and commercial development. The new residents have made 
the context a bedroom community. The result has been the creation of low wage service 
sector employment opportunities. African Americans occupy a disproportionate number 
of those jobs. The pay in the service sector jobs is too low for many persons to afford to 
live in the context. Younger African American families struggle to retain residency in the 
community. 

At the same time, public safety, in particular policing has expanded significantly 
to accommodate the population growth. Rising concerns over the use of force and 
policing authority has had a negative impact of the African American Community. Young 
African American males have reported an increased number of complaints to the local 
branch of the NAACR 

The work that follows endeavors to seek ways that the African American or Black 
Church can engage to create beloved communities in exurban environments such as 
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Prince Frederick, Maryland. Using the theories purported by Drs. Howard Thurman and 
Martin Luther King Jr., beloved community is the existence of a social milieu that gives 
value to every person and provides opportunities. The presence of justice ushers in peace. 

Chapter One addresses my Ministry Focus. The synergy that exist between myself 
and the context is first explored. I am a community activist and have enjoyed a career in 
Community Action. Community Action is a social movement created by the Civil Right 
Movement. Community Action was the principle tool of the War on Poverty, and 
President Lyndon Johnson’s response to the Civil Rights Movement demands for 
economic opportunity. Advocacy and the maximum feasible participation of the 
oppressed in changing their social and economic conditions is central to Community 
Action. 

In Chapter Two, my research provides the biblical foundation for the work 
undertaken. I present in this work, Isaiah 65: 17 - 252 as the biblical foundation for 
creating a beloved community in an exurban environment. The text presents God’s desire 
for transformation of existing communities and relationships that are inconsistent with his 
covenant with humanity. God seeks for such places to become new hannonious 
environments that are centers of justice and peace. In God’s new creation, former 
enemies dwell together in peace. 

Chapter Three provides the historical foundations that supports my research. The 
work is based upon the theologian Martin Luther. In his revolutionary work that forever 
changed the church, Luther advanced a Christ Centered Theology. Luther’s work forces 


2 Isaiah 65:17-25, New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted, all scripture 
references in this document are from the NRSV. 
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us to view the structural systems created by humanity through the lens of the Cross which 
speaks to God’s grace, his reconciling power and the equality of humanity presented by a 
Christ Centered Theology. Such a historical base gives credence to the role of the Church 
in advancing positions that remove obstacles from the oppressed by advancing principles 
that speak to our oneness in Christ. 

There exists intersectionality between the biblical and historical foundations that 
this work is grounded in and the field of psychology. Psychology is the interdisciplinary 
focus of this work. As a part exploring the area of social consciousness, attention is given 
to the area of Social Identity Theory. The work explores the connection between our 
relationships in affinity groups and the impact such has on our relationships with others 
who are not a part of our groups. The presence of both conscious and unconscious biases 
present themselves in social behaviors that results in othering. Racism is an example of 
othering; excluding persons unlike us believing they are unworthy of the opportunities 
and rights that we possess. 

Chapter Four provides the theological foundation section. The research is viewed 
through the lens of the theology of Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. A lived theology, 

King practiced a theology of active engagement of the faithful. Rooted in Personalism, 
King’s theology advances the Imago Deo; the shared creation of all of humanity in the 
image of God. Theologically, it than follows that all of humanity has a personal 
relationship with God and is of equal value to God. Acknowledging social differences, 
King’s theology than supports action that promotes equity. 

Chapter Five provides for an interdisciplinary review that demonstrates the 
connection between psychology and theology as those working in the later attempt to 
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develop beloved community. The chapter provides research on the Social Identity Theory 
and its role in social exclusion or othering. The research attempts to use this information 
to create bridges that connect multiple factions in an exurban environment. 

The integration of these foundational supports is shared. The manner in which 
each section provides cross fertilization to the other, supports the work of a Black Church 
in exurban environment efforts to create beloved community. Born of necessity and the 
needs of its people, the Black Church has a unique role in advancing strategies that bring 
differing communities together in ways that reflect the Reign of God. 

Chapter Six provides the Project Analysis. The research engages congregants of 
five Christian Congregations located in Prince Frederick, Maryland. They are racially and 
ethnically segregated worship centers. Mt. Olive and Carroll Western United Methodist 
Churches are African American Congregations. Trinity United Methodist and St. Paul’s 
Episcopal are White Congregations. En Sus Manos is a Latinex Pentecostal 
Congregation. Collectively the congregations are Christian and multi denominational. 
Through shared learning experiences and dialogue centered on the themes of land use, 
health, policing and education, the research explores the ability of this diverse collective 
to develop shared communal values. 

While this work targets issues of race, and ethnicity, central to the study is the 
moral imperative to promote radical inclusivity. Persons experiencing oppression because 
of gender, sexual preference, disabilities, income or any factor that excludes them from 
full engagement in all of the opportunities afforded in society could benefit from the 
practices and research embodied in this study. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

I am a career Community Action Worker. The emphasis is placed because 
Community Action is an official movement generated from the original War on Poverty. 

It is more than just an isolated activity or function carried out by people of good will who 
want change. At the core of my professional development are key principles that have 
guided my career. Their origins varied, but in America they have been expressed from the 
church best by the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. In practice, the principles embody the 
spirit of economic opportunity. For economic security in America, we find the ability to 
become self-sufficient, to embrace self-determination and the freedom to live out God’s 
promise of an abundant life. To paraphrase, King once asked, of what value is access to a 
lunch counter if you cannot afford the price of the hamburger and coke. Community 
Action believes in people helping people to help themselves. It recognizes the value of 
hard work and personal commitment. Innate in that thinking is the danger of giving 
without expectations. However, it is believed that personal responsibility must be 
assumed for our positions in life. To that end, Community Action is about organizing and 
facilitating structural changes that create opportunities for oppressed persons to grow. 

The benefits of such work accruals to the total community. While the church was a 
central figure in the early days of the community action movement, today the church’s 
relationship to the action of community change and empowerment has been driven by 
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personalities. Local grassroots activity varies by congregation. Communities have 
changed and often not for the better of our congregants. Yet, save occasional financial 
support, little has been done to address the structural communal issues that restrict our 
people. When issues have been confrontational, (it is written that power concedes nothing 
without a demand) the church has often been silently with us philosophically, but 
nowhere to be found in the battle. 

I bring to my ministry a skill set rooted in community development. My context is 
a Washington, DC ex-burb, external to the suburban areas. This once farming community 
that was majority African American has been transformed from a sleepy rural community 
with decades of slow growth to a rapidly expanded community with major shifts in every 
part of the landscape. African Americans are now less than 13% of the total population. 
The inward migration is estimated to be 95% white, 3% Hispanic and 2% other. 

The ultimate impact of the rapid growth and subsequent responses from 
government has had a negative impact on the church. Land use policies have impacted 
affordability. The new population, employed mainly in federal government supported 
activities, have driven the median income of the area and created a commercial response 
that is service industry driven. The wages in those jobs remain in the lower quadrant with 
very slow wage increase. There has been limited growth in the community of jobs that 
pay a living wage. 

Lower wage, non-union jobs without benefits result in lower giving units in the 
church. Escalating land and home values impact the younger populations. The result is an 
exodus of young human capital leaving an aging congregation. Even college graduates 
are challenged to afford to live in Calvert County early in their careers. The majority of 
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the young scholars in my congregation are still first generation college students. Their 
families lack the resources and experiences to support them and are not positioned to 
“launch” them when they complete college. They lack the assets (land or wealth) to assist 
them in establishing residency in the place of their birth. There is a question asked in 
policy circles. It goes l ik e this. Where do the poor people in Calvert County live? The 
reply is St. Mary’s County. The growth in this exburb has a negative impact on poor and 
African American communities and their institutions, namely the church. 

My Community Action background and community development experience 
complements my context and could provide potential solutions to address the exodus of 
the young and poor in our impacted communities. A number of congregants live in 
housing that in my prior career, I developed. A number of the families have been able to 
retain residency because of the work provided to allow generational wealth transfer. 

The experience of my context has and is repeating itself over and over across the 
American landscape. The question remains: how can we create a Beloved Community if 
the presence of one group means the exclusion of another? How is the social milieu 
impacted when cultural shifts occur that can bring radical political and economic 
transitions to a community causing long term residents to become strangers in their own 
land? How is ‘community’ formed if the existing institutions do not stand to protect those 
that have embraced them for generations? 

I envision an active role for the church to facilitate ‘community’ in spheres of 
rapid social economic transitions. Based on quality research, I plan to identify and 
expand upon strategies that can be universally applied for the faith based communities to 
actively engage in community building. The roles may vary, but understanding the 
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transitions and the ways that institutions can position themselves to be active players in 
creating environments that afford access and opportunities for all will result in the 
creation of a Beloved Community. 


Context 

I am blessed to pastor Mt. Olive UMC located in Prince Frederick, Maryland. Prince 
Frederick is the County Seat of Calvert County, Maryland. It is one of Maryland’s oldest 
communities located between Washington, DC and St. Mary’s City, the original State 
Capital of Maryland. While that is a geographic location; it is also a social location today. 
Calvert struggles to retain its historical rural image; while embracing the fact that it has 
become a bedroom community to thousands employed in industries that support the 
federal government and the defense complex. 

Mt. Olive UMC is 111 years old. It is an African American congregation that was 
formed in the Methodist tradition of Class Meetings and gatherings in the homes of 
worshippers. The original trustees represented seven different families whose 
descendants still comprise the majority of the congregants. It was birthed in the era of 
hardened segregation. As with many rural farming communities, for a great deal of the 
County’s history, Blacks outnumbered the Whites. Blacks fueled the labor intense 
economy that primarily grew air dried tobacco and harvested seafood from the Patuxent 
River and the Chesapeake Bay. 

Beginning in 1970, the County started growing. For much of the 1980s and 1990s 
Calvert led the State of Maryland in the annual percentage of growth. Given its size and 
limited population, the growth had significant impact on the character and life of the 
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community. The newcomers sought the benefits of the County. Calvert has a low crime 
rate, schools consistently rank among the top performers in Maryland and it has a low 
property tax rate. When the Calvert Cliffs Nuclear Power Plant begin to generate energy, 
the new tax base allowed officials to reduce property taxes by 50%. 

The Power Plant produced construction jobs that supported the life of a number of 
families of Mt. Olive. Nearly 20% of the families had someone employed in higher 
paying union jobs. The impact of union jobs on Mt. Olive is evident from the fact that 
two of the elected Union Business Managers were members of the church. The recently 
retired elected President of the local labor union was also a member of Mt. Olive. This is 
a direct outgrowth of the member’s engagement in union employment at Calvert Cliffs. 

At its completion, a number of persons where able to retain employment in 
security or plant maintenance. Those persons were among the leaders who were able to 
build and pay for the 1977 church building. They were younger males with school aged 
children that engaged in the economy and the life of the church. But, today the nature of 
work is changing. While the membership of 1970 would still receive good incomes from 
manual skills; today’s advancements in technology have redefined work and lessen the 
demand for an unskilled workforce. Right to work laws in the region have reduced the 
number of jobs available at union wages. Who has been impacted the most by this 
change? Young black men without a college education or skill certifications have been 
most negatively impacted by the change in the nature of work. The impact on black male 
employment is felt at Mt. Olive. We no longer have a large core of young black men with 
families engaged in the life of the church. 
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Our ministries, while growing and responsive, are a reflection of what is 
happening in our communities. Increasingly the incomes of the service related industries 
are insufficient in addressing the cost of living in the context. Calvert is now included in 
the economic band identified as the Washington DC Metro Statistical Region. This 
designation drives the cost of goods and services, as well as housing. As an example, the 
marketing flier for the Safeway at Fifth and New York Ave, NW, Washington, DC is the 
same as the Safeway on Dares Beach Road in Prince Frederick, Maryland. The Economic 
Statistical Region dictates pricing. For lower or unskilled members of the local 
workforce, these prices exceed their means. 

The Mt. Olive Food Ministries are now serving over 1500 persons annually. 
Quarterly food drops and bi-weekly pantry distributions are ongoing as people 
supplement their food supply with our assistance. The elementary schools in our context 
have seen growth in child hunger. Our HeartFelt Ministries is a response for weekend 
food supplies for children on free and reduced lunch. The participating families must sign 
up. Families are coming forward and self-identifying as in need. 

The racial composition of our community is bringing not only new persons, but 
people who have been a part of a historical migration pattern to escape living in areas of 
high percentages of African Americans. In discussions with demographers, there seems 
to be this unwritten 70% pattern. White migration occurs when by racial composition or 
religious affiliation; they no longer represent 70% of the population. Both the 
Washington, DC and Baltimore exodus are reflective of that finding. As the former white 
residents of Washington, DC moved to Prince Georges, they were soon joined by 
educated African Americans working in the government. Once the white population 
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decrease below the 70% majority rule level, they began their exodus to Southern 
Maryland. Calvert and Charles Counties have received the majority of the transient 
population. Both offer vehicular access to the Washington Job market in what would be 
considered a reasonable time frame. 

Race is not just a group identifier; it is also a social construct. Our churches are 
still largely divided by race. The newer population has been less likely to support black 
elected officials. Interestingly, the growth in population brought metro based politicians 
into our communities by means of gerrymandering. White political leaders from Prince 
George’s County followed their traditional voting block to Southern Maryland. The 
leader of the Maryland Senate and our Congressman are both natives of Prince Georges 
County. Both politicians relocated their residence to avoid the obvious outcome as Prince 
Georges County transitioned to a majority black County. While subtle and on the surface 
harmless; it speaks volumes about the population’s lack of acceptance of black 
leadership. Additionally, it speaks to the intent to control the environment. 

The most interesting pattern in this demographic shift in population has been the 
growth of the Republican Party. These once white Prince Georges Democrats, highly 
dependent on government supported income, have now moved to Calvert County and 
become strong conservative Republican voters. President Trump secured over 70% of the 
votes in Calvert County in the last election. 

Since 1994, only one black has won a County wide elected position. For eight 
years he was the only Democrat on the County Commission. In the 2010 election cycle, 
he was unseated. He is a member of Mt. Olive UMC. This newer political milieu has 
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impacted County spending priorities, but most notably employment and housing 
opportunities. These have a direct impact on Mt. Olive’s future. 

The regulatory environment of Calvert shifted from a slow to no growth 
philosophy. This approach included the reduction of development rights on privately held 
property. Many persons holding property to pass on to their children saw a reduction in 
the utility of that property. If they still wanted to pursue the gifting of the land, they 
would need to purchase TDRs - a transfer of development rights. This generally added 
$25,000 to the cost of a building lot. By doing this, the County reduced the supply of 
developable property. With demand still high, the value of usable land increased, thus 
reducing affordability. For the African American population, with the lowest median 
income in the County, the result was limited opportunities to live in the County. By 
limiting the expansion of water and sewer to Town Centers, there is restricted availability 
for the development of multi-family properties; that is, rental or condos. These tend to be 
more affordable. Where do the young families live? This problem is not exclusively an 
African American problem. Because of the economic standings of many African 
American families, it impacts us in a disproportionate manner; but in reality this is a 
community problem. For churches like Mt. Olive, the availability of a young pool of its 
historic population (younger African American families) is dwindling. 

The lack of a focused economic development policy that produces jobs for local 
citizens has great impact. The limited number of jobs with benefits impacts health care, 
the use of available resources, transportation, and a number of expenses that restrict 
upward mobility for families. Crisis after crisis impacts family stability. The County has 
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relied on the huge benefit of the tax base generated by the Nuclear Power Plant. It does 
not produce new employment opportunities; but it supplies government with a steady 
income stream. In recent years, they have agreed to an expansion of the Cove Point 
Natural Gas Facility. This will again, beyond construction, produce a minimal number of 
jobs. Families that are able to stay in Calvert, if they are fortunate to have availed 
themselves to higher education, generally have to commute to employment centers in the 
Washington Regional Market. 

Commuters invest Twenty hours per week in travel. Their use of weekend time 
for family is sacred. Church membership and attendance is directly impacted. Both of 
these impact support for ongoing ministries and the viability of the church. Again, this is 
not only a Mt. Olive problem, this is a context problem. Recently an uproar occurred in 
the largest congregation in Prince Frederick when the Worship Committee proposed 
combining the 8:00am services and the 10:00 a.m. services with one 9:00 a.m. service. A 
group of parents with children announced the change would force them to leave church 
because soccer kickoff was 9:30 a.m. “Our lives will be ruined” was the statement of one 
of their leaders. When nearly One seventh of your life is spent getting to and from work, 
the quality time to spend with family members is impacted. Churches must either create 
opportunities to look more like Family Development Centers; or work to change the 
environmental factors that impact family life balances. 

Since November 2016, there have been seven reported incidences of hanging 
“nooses” found in Calvert County. This is reflected on the era of TRUMP. I do not call it 
that because of the President, but his leadership style and the vitriol apparent in his 
communication style; has given permission for the worse in humanity to rise. In a context 
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that overwhelmingly supported President Trump, how are younger African American 
families with the resources attracted to such a place? What does this environment mean 
for policies and how and where does civil discourse play out? This fear of the other and 
blaming of the other functions as a dagger in the heart of the community, only serves to 
divide us and drives us away from seeking the common good together. Mt. Olive, nor its 
context; can allow this to define us as a community. 

The impact of these changes has started to impact Mt. Olive in a different way. 
Two of our smaller and more rural churches in our connection have closed. Young’s and 
Brown UMC were forced to close because of the inability to sustain themselves. Young’s 
now houses a white non-denomination congregation. A band of family members, 
formerly congregants of Young’s, manage the cemetery. Brown’s building is decaying 
and a Trustee manages the cemetery. Carroll UMC was destroyed in a fire. The 
congregation was too small to consider replacing the church. Brooks UMC split over the 
direction of a new pastor to leave the Methodist connection. Until the legal matters were 
addressed and Brooks restored, members worshipped at Mt. Olive. Some transferred their 
membership. 

Today, Mt. Olive is a church with members who have been a part of five different 
churches. Thus, five different organizational philosophies and cultures, five different 
worship styles and five different ecologies of power. I submit that when we relocate our 
residence, we accept being a stranger in a strange land. But, when we return to the same 
home day in and day out, we expect consistency in most of our functions. These people 
only changed the direction they drove on Sunday mornings to worship. However, 
collaboration causes us to redefine ourselves. Our collective work is not just you and I, 
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but it is us; a little of you, a little of me and the rest of them. The assurance of prior roles 
at former locations is not a guarantee. “We used to” has been redefined because “we” has 
been redefined. One’s customs and traditions may actually offend their new fellow 
worshippers. Change management then becomes a challenge for Mt. Olive. I submit that 
it will be an ongoing challenge for this congregation because her future does not lie in the 
way it has historically functioned. Mt. Olive must evolve to address the environmental 
impact of the rapid change in her context and the evolving nature of humanity in the 21st 
Century; to place spirituality above religion. By that I mean, tradition in worship styles 
and church cultures must be viewed from the lenses of continual relevance to the 
audiences. Some doctrinal processes will not change. However, the ways that we present 
a Living God such that he has meaning to younger lives must change. We will be 
required to rethink worship and the life of the church. 

The lack of understanding and unwillingness to change will only result in an 
aging congregation, financial stress and future questions of long term viability and 
continuation as an African American congregation. These environmental drivers form 
challenges that are present in the context in which I serve. They form the basis for my 
inquiry and study. How do we create a Beloved Community in rapidly transforming 
environments? A body of knowledge is needed to resource the future of Mt. Olive and 
congregations with historical roles in communities that have had long term stability, but 
suddenly experience rapid change. What does the church look like in the Exburbs? How 
do we blend the old and the new to create a Beloved Community? 
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Ministry Journey 

I often tell people that I live out a Nehemiah 2:18 existence; in that, the hand of God has 
been good upon me. I have grown spiritually and professionally to understand that my 
varied experiences have been a part of God’s planned purpose for my life. Nothing his 
grace has bestowed upon me was given for me, exclusively. Rather, than be a container, I 
am called to be a conduit of his grace; a worker in the vineyard. The Spirit that manifest 
his gifts has been given to me for the community. 

As stated earlier, I entered ministry having experienced a career as a Community 
Action professional. I have served in executive capacities for over three decades and have 
specialized in organizational and community development. I practice data driven 
decision making and believe strongly in developing strategic and tactical plans to guide 
our work. As the church strives to make Disciples of Christ for the transformation of the 
world, I believe that it must not forget her role as an agent of transformation/change. 
While the church is a steward of the Apostolic traditions, we cannot forget that they were 
revolutionary in their time. They were agents of change. 

My higher education experiences and my professional career reflect a study and 
appreciation for what was, what it meant/means and a desire to seek what should be. My 
undergraduate work was in a Pre-law program, which primarily focused on History and 
Political Science. My graduate work was in administrative management and education. 
Later, I received a Master’s in Divinity. I bring to the ministry experiences in successful 
nonprofit management. In addition, because of the nature of my nonprofit community 
based experiences, I bring a working knowledge of how to impact government and policy 
on the local and state level. I served on a number of Gubernatorial Commissions that 
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developed public policy on housing and employment. I chaired a Commission to study 
poverty in the State of Maryland and Chaired the Calvert County Family Network; a 
collaborative focused on improving the quality of life for families. I am a housing 
developer and spent twelve years as a member of the Board of Directors of Mercantile of 
Southern Maryland, the bank with the largest market share in our region. I continue to 
serve as a member of the Economic Development Authority, the agent in local 
government with lending and borrowing authority to facilitate economic development. 
My financial management skills and development experience were part of the 
consideration when the Bishop appointed me to the church. Mt. Olive was in a financial 
crisis that could have resulted in the loss of the facility. They reached the stage of 
forbearance; a step before foreclosure. We have overcome that challenge. We have 
refinanced the property and maintain a positive cash flow. 

I started my professional journey as a frontline worker; first in youth services and 
later in nutrition outreach. Visions of suffering and challenged lives still remain with me 
today. I have committed fifteen years to coaching football, basketball and baseball at the 
community level. While I have coached a number of division one athletes and one 
professional football player, I take pride in the fact that I helped in molding the character 
of young women and men who are now doing the same in their respective communities. 

Service is not a task for me, it is a life style. Change is not optional for me. It is a 
daily quest to remain relevant in an evolving world. With that, I bring yet another 
attribute to my context. I am a product of my context. I was reared in my context and 
attended high school less than 500 feet away from Mt. Olive UMC. 
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I am blessed with long term relationships and affiliations that can be leveraged for 
the benefit of Mt. Olive. In fact, I do it daily. My banking contacts and development 
experience were guiding factors in our financial recovery. Personal and professional 
relationships created over decades of advocacy and working for change in the community 
have created both a reputation and an expectation that I will work for the good of others. 

It has been a natural transition to move from nonprofit community engagement to 
the church. I do not see a line that separates the secular and the sacred. I acknowledge 
and respect the constitutional restrictions, but they do not limit the well-being of 
humanity; they only reinforce the right(s) to seek the abundant life. 

Given the experiences of my context and my engagement as a member active in 
community life, as well as the leader of a congregation with historical footing, I desire to 
determine how the employment of different strategies and tactics could improve the 
general well-being of our community. Specifically, I wish to establish opportunities to 
allow long term and new residents to form Beloved Community. 

I believe that the church must establish an active role in community engagement. 
Advocacy, and when appropriate, community development must be among the skill sets 
developed and offered to the community. In doing so, I believe that we can help create 
regulatory change that will make opportunities for economic empowerment possible. By 
providing community education, we will create awareness of matters that will impact the 
general health of our communities. 

Rooted in my thinking is the belief that a Beloved Community values the 
participation and worth of all persons. Repeatedly, the church engages scripture that 
forces us to think about, be concerned with, or engage all. Thus, I see a role for Mt. Olive 
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in making our context more inclusive. The problems identified prior and addressed in my 
contextual analysis reflect an opportunity to explore and develop ways to counter the 
natural challenges of gentrification. My interest is driven by the generalization of 
gentrification as a topic explored in the urban context. Yet, the same social economic 
factors are revealed in the ex-burbs: displacement, inflationary cost - pricing out, 
fragmented communities, changing government environment and growth backlash. 
Traditional institutions suffer when the populations that support them, or they exist for, 
suffer. Thus, the long term viability of Mt. Olive is directly tied to the wellness of future 
generations of families that make up the communities that form and sustain the church. 

Conclusion 

Entering the ministry with a professional background in human and community 
development, I am equipped and experienced in advocacy and community engagement. 
However, that experience has been historically external to the Church. In order to engage 
the Church in social justice work, a clear purpose for its mission must be biblically based. 
Pinn lends voice to the role of the Black Church. He sees two approaches that have 
evolved in the Black Church; spiritual and social activism. The difference then, involves 
liberation through spiritual or societal engagement. 1 

While I agree that some Black Churches have focused exclusively on spirituality 
as a means of liberation, I believe that both, spirituality and social engagement can 
support one another in the quest for social justice. I would argue that the King led Civil 


i Anthony B. Pinn, Terror and Triumph: The Nature of Black Religion (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 2003), 88. 
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Rights Movement is a prime example of the spiritual will of the people resulting in social 
action. While the nature of the Black Church has evolved in the past 50 years and social 
injustice has become less overt, there is still much work to be done. I envision an ongoing 
active role for the Black Church in this work. There is still a biblical foundation for the 
work of the Church in the era. 

My point is the basis for spirituality is found in scripture and our faith is thus 
rooted in the biblical text; the Word of God. There is a unique relationship between the 
Black Church and the exilic scriptures. Black Congregants are the descendants of 
captives taken from their native homeland of African, given names inconsistent with their 
cultural identity and placed in a foreign land. The shared experiences provide for a deep 
spiritual connection with these scriptures. Blacks also find hope and a call for action in 
the post exilic text. 

One such text is Isaiah 65: 17 - 25. In this pericope, the Prophet presents God 
desire for a new creation; a new world order. In this new world order there is a 
reconciling of God Covenant and the world. Transformation of social norms and the 
activity between humans creates peace. I have mined the text and offer it as biblical 
support of my quest for Beloved Community in an Exurban Environment. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The study of my context and the analysis of my life’s work have served as the 
basis for the formation of a project that has resulted in a dissertation. Given my field of 
study, my work requires a Biblical Foundation. Such is my pursuit in the pages that 
follow; to demonstrate a biblical reference that supports my planned project. 

Using the format purported by Ringe and Tiffany, I am attempting to apply my 
own contextual experiences to my understanding of the literature of Isaiah 65:17 - 25.1 
believe the experiences of an exiled people parallel those of struggling people in my 
context. I find their conditions inconsistent with the desires of a good God. 

I have mined the text to identify key words and phrases that I believe will aid in 
my interpretation of the scripture and broaden my understanding of its meaning. Given 
the work of many scholars that identify an ongoing historical reference in the Book of 
Isaiah, Chapter 65 cannot be understood without detailed review of the preceding 64 
Chapters. 

Each of the prophets that succeeded Isaiah ben Amoz built upon his writing; and 
thus Chapters 1-39 become foundational in understanding all of the works that follow. 
As a result, the historical, cultural, political, social and economic context of Isaiah 65:17 
- 25 must be explored through the lens of the entire book. 
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Scholars since the late 1800s have acknowledged that there are three principle 
writers of the Book of Isaiah. Each writer reflects a significant historical period in the life 
of Israel. The names of the authors of Second and Third Isaiah are unknown. What is 
known is that Isaiah ben Amoz prophesized during the pre- exile period. Given the Kings 
in power to whom he spoke to in his writing; we can identify the timeframe of his work. 
The author of Second Isaiah was a captive in exile and wrote to offer comfort and 
reassurance to the people. The author of Third Isaiah spoke to the people during their 
return from exile. During their return from exile God uses the prophet to articulate a new 
vision for earth and heaven. Isaiah 65:17- 25 expresses that radically new vision and I 
believe identifies the Beloved Community as God’s desired condition for humanity. 

I have engaged the academy to broaden my understanding on how other scholars 
have engaged the text. Over twenty sources have been reviewed to offer a more global 
analysis of the interpretation of the text. As a Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr Beloved 
Community Scholar, it is my task to offer biblically grounded work that advances the 
mission of the church. I believe the focal pericope proves the biblical grounding I seek 
and the correlation will unfold in the work I have proposed. 

Locating the Reader 

I come to this project in the Winter/Spring of 2018 while serving as the Pastor of 
Mt. Olive UMC in Prince Frederick, Maryland. In this exburb of Washington, DC, a 
former rural and tobacco growing community, is in a constant state of change. The 
demographics of this community historically were a product of its economy. Because it is 
a rural and southern community, many African Americans in this context have a history 
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that includes slavery. I am native to this context and my family records extend to the sale 
of my first ancestor on American soil in 1739. The labor intensive work of tobacco 
farming meant that African Americans outnumbered white residents. This is a fact that 
remained true from the original census in 1790 through much of the 20th Century. 

The context began to change in the 1970s with a decline in tobacco farming and 
the expansion of the Greater Washington Metropolitan Region. The growth of the Federal 
Government, the expansion of defense related industries and the changing demographics 
of Washington, DC impacted communities such as Calvert County. Whites and the 
economic plight impacted Washington as many middle income and mainly white families 
left the District of Columbia and moved into surrounding counties. When they were 
followed by middle income blacks, they moved farther out beyond the Interstate 495 
Beltway and created growth in communities now identified as Exburbs by the US Census 
Bureau. This migration pattern changed our local demographics greatly. 

The inward migration of over 70,000 persons, (90% whites) radically changed the 
racial makeup of our community. The new citizens quickly organized in Citizen 
Associations to forge new regulations and impose standards that have negatively 
impacted long term residents and in particular persons of limited means. 

Land use policies produced requirements for five acre building lots. The 
construction of a Nuclear Power Plant added greatly to the local tax base and the 
consequence was that the Calvert County became last in the State of Maryland in 
economic growth and job development. The commuters traveled outside of the County to 
work and their higher incomes added to the County’s tax base. Once they became the 
majority, the political system became totally overhauled. 
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A Southern County that was once majority Democrat (Dixie-crat) has now 
become a Republican stronghold. President Trump received over 55% of the votes in 
2016. We are experiencing a wide range of public opinions. There is a guns in school 
movement. New resident’s views on diversity, opportunity, and wealth distribution are 
reflected in our growing homeless population. The families experiencing food crisis and 
the growing number of families who are appealing to church sponsored funds to provide 
assistance with rent, utilities and other necessities of life, are a reflection of our public 
policies. In a large sense, we are a community of the new and old; rich and poor; a 
community that is still very segregated residentially and religiously. 

The labor of the ancestors of many African Americans built the County. Black 
labor fueled its economic engine prior to 1970. And yet, in 2018, African Americans are 
not only a minority of residents; but as our percentage of the population dropped from 
53% to less than 14%. Blacks are losing ground economically. Blacks have an 
unemployment rate of 11%, the highest poverty rate and the lowest homeownership rate. 

In the greater American context, we have seen a rise in divisions in our country. 
Communities like Charlottesville have been plagued by the rise of white Supremacist, 
growing concerns of the disregard for African American life sparked the Black Lives 
Matter Movement. Moreover, the abuse of women has grown into the #Me Too 
Movement. All of this reminds us that work is needed to create united communities. 

Karl Barth comes to mind. The headlines of the major papers are filled with the 
growing national and international discord America must address. State Legislators are 
addressing a young movement targeted at Gun Safety and Gun Control. The issue of 
Immigration is being fought in the Federal Courts as nearly 800,000 young people, 
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brought to this nation illegally by their parents, face deportation from the only Country 
they have ever known. The Dreamers, as they are known, are being used as political 
fodder as many claim to want to help them; but only if they can get something in return. 
America, a nation of immigrants, is now anti-immigration. Worse, we are now facing a 
tide of nationalism. 

America’s status as a Global Leader is challenged from within as political factions 
work to decrease foreign aid, reduce our support in NATO and have switched course on 
our traditional role as leaders at the United Nations. We have been at war in the Middle 
East and Afghanistan for over seventeen years and there is no peace in sight. Now our 
efforts are focused on creating a greater military presence in South East Asia. 

One of the impacts domestically of these actions has been the proposed reductions 
in domestic spending by the federal government so that it can engage in an expansive 
military buildup. The current Presidential Cabinet is filled with a number of former 
military leaders, including the White House Chief of Staff. 

This military buildup is reflected in the massive growth of the domestic security 
industry. The post 9/11 era has made local law enforcement look more like micro armies 
than keepers of the local peace. The number of lives loss to over aggressive policing, 
particularly among people of color sparked the Black Lives Matter Movement. 

The Black Lives Matter and #Me Too Movements are the outgrowth of a decline 
in civil behavior by forces of power in government and industry that fail to respect the 
personhood of minorities, ethnically, racially and gender. 

Thus, my local context becomes a context within a larger context. Many who 
thought that the 2016 National Election would not end with victory for the Trump Team 
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failed to estimate the backlash from voters enraged by the tenure of America’s first black 
President. Race, a human construct, is too great of a social barrier for many Americans to 
accept. In record numbers, the opposition to the values of inclusion and diversity used 
isolationism and anti- immigration to chart a 1950s course for America of the 21st 
Century. 

Those who do not support such policies feel like exiles in their own land. Civil 
Rights are challenges. Political gerrymandering has become so pervasive until federal 
courts are forcing States to re-draw their maps. The tension and battles for political and 
economic control are creating new questions around social consciousness and awareness. 

I come to this assignment as a sixty-two-year-old African American male. I have 
experienced segregation first hand. I am a product of segregated public schools in the 
post Brown vs. Board of Education era when Southern Communities were trying hard to 
prove that separate, but equal could work. I have benefited greatly from the advances of 
the Civil Rights Movement. I know what all deliberate speed means. 

As one who continually seeks theological reasoning for the work of contemporary 
ministry, I am challenged with a question from the early prophet Micah. I ask what is 
God requiring of me; to do justly, love mercy and walk humbly before him. (Micah 6:6- 
8). As a result, I work with our team to fashion ministry objectives that are reflective of 
us humbling ourselves before God and asking what we can do to advance His Kingdom. 

The social milieu of America in 2018 is one of resistance to regression. The 
aftermath of the 2016 election is being felt in my community. There is a renewed sense of 
division. There have been seven official discoveries of nooses located in public areas. 

This symbol associated with the Klan and its history of illegal lynching of Blacks, has 
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been placed to intimidate African Americans. The perpetrators seem to be attempting to 
idolize a period of hate and white supremacy. 

The social indicators for our context reflect the nature of an exclusive economic 
environment. Persons with historical roots in the community are finding themselves and 
their descendants exiled from the community by growing land values and public policies 
that create economic exclusion. How is the church to respond in aiding families in its 
context that are being forced out by actions beyond their control? Is God’s Kingdom an 
inclusive community or is it defined by wealth? Jesus long ago answered that question 
with several statements that included the little word... ‘all’. As a leader called to do justly 
and seek justice, I am reviewing scripture in which God reshaped present realities. 

I sought scriptures that offer hope for the future and a change in our realities. I believe 
that the church and l ik e-minded persons and institutions can foster the creation of 
communities that reflect God’s plan in Isaiah 65:17 -25. 

Encountering the Biblical Text 

As I read the opening verse of the text, my first impression was that verse 17a was 
similar to the text in John’s Revelation. I also considered the original creation story. As I 
ventured further, thought was given to the issue of former things. If these things are not to 
come to mind, then the text is more related to the eschatological vision in Revelation. The 
scripture immediately moves to rejoicing and gladness which appear to me to counter the 
former things. We must ask the questions: Who is to rejoice? What have they 
experienced that removed their joy? Why do they need a new heaven and earth to 


experience joy? 
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The Creator is more specific as the text evolves. Jerusalem is being created as a 
joy and her people a delight. Who are her people? Will joy and delight be restricted to 
Jerusalem? Is this the new Jerusalem? Will I have to experience death to rejoice and be 
glad? Two verses prior to the opening of this text; v.15, names are declared of people 
who are to be cursed by the chosen. Who are the Chosen? Even worse, those not chosen; 
the cursed, will be put to death by the Lord God. Is this the judgment? Is this the end of 
time and the creation that brings heaven to earth? 

As I read and considered more I cannot escape the thought of the contrast. Some 
people are cursed; yet others are the Creators delight and they dwell in Jerusalem. If the 
sound of distress and weeping are not more, then there is no need for God to wipe away 
every tear. The text appears to be something different than the hope associated with 
eternity. For in eternity, God is a counselor (for God shall wipe away all tears). 

As the text moves and the longevity of infants is addressed; then it speaks to birth 
and new life. Both gives inference to a temporal status that is equated with life on earth. 
This brings to question whether the new heaven and earth are in fact the eschatological 
end or do they reflect a spiritual renewal of the existing heaven and earth? Old persons 
are expected to exist and hence the new creation is not a totally new start. It involves the 
chosen who are going to live long lives; as well as new babies who are to be bom. 

The shift occurs in the description of the text. No longer is the focus on God’s 
agency alone. It seems clear that God is the Creator. God is the one who removes the 
thoughts of former things and creates the joyful Jerusalem. However, the text turns to 
human activity. Birth indicates that both women and men will be a vital part of the new 
creation. Moreover, long life has meaning and value. But aside from the role of 
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procreation, the human activity emerges in the text to look like temporal functions at their 
best, but seemingly with an implied twist (negative affirmations). 

Those who occupy this new creation will build houses and inhabit them. The 
verse that follows is offered as a negative affirmation. They will not build houses and 
others will inhabit them. Who are the others? Has this been a problem? Has hope been 
deferred because others have not allowed the chosen to dwell in properties they build? 
How does this relate to the instruction Moses gave in Deuteronomy 6 about occupying 
houses and cities that you did not build? Was that not supposed to be the disposition of 
the Chosen who were promised the land on the other side of the Jordon? Has there been a 
role reversal? How has this impacted the prior promise? 

There is further activity reflective of this context of the writer because it refers to 
vineyards and prize possessions of the people of Israel. They are to plant and eat their 
fruit. This again raises the question of the benefactor of the labor of others. Are these 
exploited people? Have they not benefited fully from their productivity? Have they been 
enslaved? Again, the negative is used to indicate that others will not benefit from their 
planting. 

The people are described using the metaphor of a tree. My impression here is of 
the tree planted by the water that shall not be moved. Does the metaphor offered provide 
hope and assurance of the continuing quality of life the people will experience? These 
human actions are given a unified assurance that their children, offspring and descendants 
will not face calamity because before they can call; God will answer. Is this the assurance 
of the presence of God in their lives? Is God walking the earth again as with Adam? Is 
this the restoration of the Eden lifestyle? Finally, the lamb and the wolf; as well as the ox 
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and lion, will co-exist. Is this a utopia thought or is this new creation the Beloved 
Community? 

I first encountered this text while reading Blessed are the Peacemakers. While I 
have had repeated encounters with Isaiah 61 and Isaiah 65,1 never spent time interpreting 
or looking closely at the text. Yet, after having it referred to in my prior reading, I 
engaged it to assess its applicability to my task of creating a Beloved Community. I 
believe that the text warrants greater assessment and understanding on my part. It clearly 
offers the type of communal regeneration that is needed to create community change and 
reflects both the agency of God and humans in building an environment where traditional 
adversaries are co-existing in peace. 

Moreover, I am attracted to the primus that the contributions of all are valued and 
that the energy one spends produces positive outcomes for themselves and their families. 
My assumption at this point is that the text implies a shared communal value system that 
I believe must exist for a Beloved Community to be realized. 

A Closer Reading of the Biblical Text 

This text is clearly post exile Israel. The context of the writer bears witness in that 
it is written in an era when persons who had experienced the forced extraction from their 
homeland are returning. The anxiety that must have existed regarding the unknown 
circumstances they would face must have been great. And even greater still, the thoughts 
of those bom in the interim; the time between the exile and the return, could have only 
been based on the knowledge they secured from others. They had no contextual 
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framework to rely on (Dreamers). Their reality, would have been what they experienced: 
exile. 

Given the nature of their removal (forced - unwanted), the elder’s desire would 
have been to return to an environment that offered their ideal lifestyle. I believe that the 
text echoes the sentiments of a people who have experienced oppression and have been 
forced to adjust and exist in a culture that is counter to their traditions and teaching. The 
ultimate questioning for them must have been centered around: How did we get there? 
How can we assure we will never return to exile? What is it I hope for? 

Using the English version of the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) of the 
Bible, the literary structure of this text appears to be an oracle. The writer opens with a 
Prophetic Pronouncement. God is speaking through the prophet to tell us that he is 
creating a new thing. Heaven and Earth are to be made anew and no longer will the 
people be troubled by former things. These former things clearly are tied to the question: 
How did we end up in the prior situation? 

Within the oracle, the literacy structure shifts to romanticize what the practices of 
this new creation will be and their impact on the people. I believe that at this point the 
literature reflects poetry. This poetry projects the agency of God at work in and among 
his people. As opposed to the cursed, these people and their actions are God’s delight. 

When compared to similar texts, I looked at the original creation story in Genesis 
and the new heaven and earth in the Book of Revelation. There are key differences that 
warrant discussion. The origin creation states that “the earth was a formless void.”i From 
nothing; something is created. The Isaiah 65 text reads as a new creation being brought 


i Walter J. Harrelson, ed. New Interpreter's Study Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1989), 5. 
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forth to replace an old creation. Similarly, in Revelation 21, the new creation is an 
outgrowth of an eschatology battle between good and evil with God the victor; and a new 
day emerging. 

Isaiah 65:17 - 25 leaves this interpreter believing that this is a re-creation 
description that attempts to reflect the desires of both God and his people as they return 
from a period of great trial. The curse verses the delight; as descriptions of God’s people 
calls to question the behavior patterns of the former things. While former things could 
reflect the environmental conditions that Isaiah is concerned about; yet, not remembering, 
it could also reflect actions of the people. 

The biblical role of Jerusalem expressed in multiple texts give important meaning 
to the new text. The Holy City, the home of the Temple built to honor God; (2nd Kings) 
and the role of Davidic leadership come to mind. Does this new creation provide a means 
for the return of a unified Israel that was separated at the end of Solomon’s reign? Will 
the descendants of King David once again rule from Jerusalem? Or is the new Jerusalem 
to be more reflective of Eden? Will God’s presence and his immediate engagement with 
the people (Isaiah 65:24) reflect the relationship in the original creation story when God 
walked with humanity? Second Isaiah has promised that the wilderness will be 
transformed to the Garden of Eden (Isaiah 51:3). Is Jerusalem the re-creation addressed in 
exile? 

The manner in which the text follows from verse 19 forward is reminiscent of 
Psalm 32 where there is a binding relationship between God and his people that is built 
upon obedience of the people and the steadfast love of God. In Psalm 32, joy is assigned 
to the righteous; those who are upright in heart. In that way, the literacy structure of our 
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text reflects the poetry of the Psalms and reflects the mutual relationship from God and 
his people. 

Following the literacy structure, the end of the text (Isaiah 65:25) seems to circle 
back to give meaning to the opening of the pericope. It appears that the peaceful co¬ 
existence described in v. 25 is the reason for creating the new heaven and earth. The 
original villain of creation, the serpent (Genesis 3) is again given dust for food. This 
returns me to the question of the behavior patterns of God people, which again must be a 
part of the former things. Is it the battles against foreign powers that trouble God? Or, 
have the people been at war with God? If the people’s action in Jerusalem is to be a 
delight to God, what was non delightful prior? Was it the former things? The connection 
between God and his people is both apparent and immediate because before they call; He 
will answer. So, of whom wrath have the people been subjected to? Who are the people 
not at peace with? 

Furthermore, this peaceful relationship can be identified earlier in the Book of 
Isaiah and clearly speaks to a desired outcome for God’s people. A negative affirmation 
of God’s actions and how it impacts the people is displayed in v.l9b- no more shall the 
sound of weeping be heard in it, or the cry of distress. Weeping and cries of distress are 
completely the opposite of the peace and delight. God again is changing the conditions 
for his people. In Jeremiah 31:15, Rachel weeps for her children who are no more. Given 
that v.20 immediately moves from the cries of distress offers a negative affirmation 
supporting longevity for children. Is the distress associated with the condition for the 
children of God’s people? In fact, v.20 is devoted to life expectancy with both the young 
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and the old expected to live at least 100 years. The text implies both parent and child are 
present. 

The verses 21 through 23 speak to the rewards for the efforts of God’s people. 
Each activity is supported by a negative affirmation. The negative affirmation appears to 
be tied to the former things. In former times, did the people build houses they did not 
occupy? Did they plant vineyards, but not eat the fruit? Was their labor in vain? 

Verse 24 brings to full circle a relationship between God and his people. The 
people who are described as his delight in verse 18 are given an assurance that God will 
hear them when they are speaking and before they call. God is reading the minds of his 
people and responding to their needs. The assurance thus implies the presence of God in 
and among his people. I view the text in this manner: 

The new creation including a new Jerusalem (Isaiah 65:17-18). 

The transformation of the state of the people weeping to delight (Isaiah 65:19-20). 
Work and rewards of the people and affirmations (Isaiah 65: 21 - 23). 

Promise of the presence and care of God (Isaiah 65:24). 

The peaceful kingdom (Isaiah 65:25). 

As the text transitions, new hope is offered for the people of God. 

Reading Contextually: Finding the Passage in its Place 

My focal text (Isaiah 65:17 - 25) is located in the works of the Prophet Isaiah. 

The passage of scripture when taken as a whole reflects God’s actions to bring about a 
new creation. In addition, the writer’s description of the character of those who occupy 
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the text cannot be fully interpreted without seeing it as a part of the total works of the 
book. 

Since the late 19th Century, scholars have referred to this section as Third Isaiah 
(Chapters 56 - 66). Generally, First Isaiah is considered Chapter 1 through 39. Those 
chapters represent the Pre - Exilic period for the nation of Israel (Southern Israel - 
Judah). The author of those chapters is considered Isaiah, son of Amoz. He prophesied in 
Jerusalem during the reign of four different Kings warning of the trouble that would beset 
Judah because she and her rulers failed to follow the commandments of God. It is noted 
that the prophecies of Isaiah, Hosea and Micah are difficult to understand without 
understanding the political turmoil between a divided post Solomon Israel and the 
multiple attempts to address the Assyrian Military dominance of the period .2 Many of 
the warnings issued in Judah are the effect of the destruction occurring in the Northern 
Province (Israel). Isaiah, the eighth century BCE prophet was believed to have begun his 
prophesying in 738 BCE and continued his works through 688 BCE.3 

There are several military alliances entered into by both Israel and Judah in 
attempts to avoid being over taken by the Assyrians. Judah engages with Egypt and Israel 
attempts an arrangement with Syrian forces. At one point, Israel attempts to force Judah 
into a partnership against Assyria. This failed and the Assyrians conquered both. Israel is 
destroyed and many people flee to Judah. These battles were costly and often Kings were 


2 David Carr, An Introduction to the Old Testament: Sacred Texts and Imperial Context 
Uncorrected Draft: For Limited Distribution. July 6, 2007,146. 


912 . 


3 Harold W. Attridge, ed, HarperCollins Study Bible (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 2006), 
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killed. Josiah was killed in 609 BCE in a confrontation with Egypt .4 The Egyptians 
placed Jehoiakim, Josiah’s son as his successor. The Neo-Babylonian would emerge and 
conquer the area and make Jehoiakim their vassal. Jehoiakim attempted to get from under 
the Babylonians through a new alliance with Egypt. The people of Jerusalem killed him 
in an attempt to avoid the wrath of the Babylonians .5 He is replaced by Jehoiachin, the 
last of Davidic Kings and the leader taken into exile with thousands of people from 
Judah. My point here is the conflict created political turmoil and leadership vacuums. The 
people saw the warning of the prophet being played out in their everyday lives. 

I see First Isaiah as laying the ground work to which other writers followed. Both 
Judah and Israel are viewed as having left God. The political turmoil is viewed as 
originating from their religious failures. What is presented is a theological problem: 

God’s punishment for human disobedience, viewed as manifesting itself in military 
failures that led to political discord and social upheaval. Similar to the Prophet Hosea, 
Isaiah 23:16 refers to Israel cities as “you forgotten prostitute”. Among his charges are 
idolatry and pride for which he writes they shall be brought low (Isaiah 2: 8 - 12). 

Earlier, because of those who had ignored the warnings to repent (Isaiahl:18), Isaiah said 
God would plunder their wealth and bring down their rulers. Heschel says “ the root of all 
evil is, according to Isaiah, man’s false sense of sovereignty and, stemming from it, 
man’s pride, arrogance, and presumption.”6 


4 David Carr. An Introduction to the Old Testament: Sacred Text and Imperial Context, 231. 

5 David Carr. An Introduction to the Old Testament: Sacred Text and Imperial Context, 231. 

6 Abraham J. Heschel, The Prophets (New York: Harper Perennial Classic Edition, 2001), 210. 
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It is critical to see the lens of Isaiah 65 from the context of a people punished by 
God for their arrogance and disobedience to his commands, thus they have stumbled and 
fallen because of their deeds against the Lord (Isaiah 3:8). This brings us to the 
understanding that we have a religious problem that manifested itself in cultural, 
economic, political and social ways. First Isaiah’ prophesy proclaims disobedience will 
result in the destruction of Jerusalem and hardship on the people. I contend that the 
literary context of Isaiah 65: 17 - 25 is directly impacted by the reversal of the judgment 
against Israel that is prophesized in First Isaiah. 

Each of the works that proceed Third Isaiah are critical to understanding the 
literary and social context of Isaiah 65: 17-25. Deutero- Isaiah or Second Isaiah is 
considered chapters 40-55. While some seem to debate the origins of chapters 33 - 36, 
the generally accepted distribution is to leave them in First Isaiah and address the text of 
the period of the Exile as Second Isaiah. The period of the Babylonian Exile is considered 
between 597 - 539 BCE. It is important to note that this is the period that the first wave 
of those exiled return to Jerusalem. Scholars generally note three major waves during the 
return. The critical point is to understand how the context of Second Isaiah influences our 
understanding of Third Isaiah’ messaging. 

During the period of the exile, the writer in Second Isaiah repeatedly offers 
encouragement and comfort to those who are in exile. The opening of chapter 40 
“Comfort, O comfort my people says your God” (Isaiah 40:1) gives an indication to the 
message of the Prophet and the future hope that God offers those who have been taken 


from their home lands. 
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The period between when Isaiah, son of Amoz, and the writer of Third Isaiah is 

over 200 years. Yet, the prophecy of the original writer is carried through the tradition. 

The case in point is Isaiah 11:6-7; 

The wolf shall live with the lamb, the leopard shall 
Lie down with the kid, the calf and the lion and the fading 
Together, and a little child shall lead them. The cow and 
the bear shall graze, their young shall lie down 
Together; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

The theme of a peaceful kingdom that appears in the First Isaiah’ prophesy is 
reflected again in Isaiah 65: 25. This leads me to again conclude that the literary context 
of Isaiah 65: 17 - 25 is a Prophetic Pronouncement that is contained in an Oracle. The 
prophet then employs poetry to express God’s planned outcome for his people and the 
new Jerusalem. 

This literacy context is supported by a social context. Carr places the post exile 
periods of returning exiles between 596 BCE and 520 BCE when Zerubbabel returned 
with the second wave. He notes that exiles were returning as late as 120 years after the 
first returned and many never returned. 7 

The social context is framed by a people returning to their home land. They have 
been forced away and required to adjust to a new culture and new religious practices. 
Perhaps the writer in Psalm 137 best describes their plight when he asked how can we 
sing the songs of Zion in a foreign land? In many ways today, African Americans in 
communities excluded from the wealth and opportunities of Western Christian Culture 
respond as Coates does, “we would not stand for their anthems. We would not kneel 


7 David M. Carr, An Introduction to the Old Testament: Sacred Text and Imperial Context, 131. 
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before their God. And so I had no sense that any just God was on my side”s In a country 
that places its origins upon the foundations of Christian Principles, such that its pledge of 
allegiance calls it one nation under God with liberty and justice for all, the impact of 
exclusionary social, economic and political practices create a sense of exile and a 
resentment to the very institutions that symbolize the hypocrisy that one faces. 

The people of Israel were connected by the Double “T’, Torah and Temple. 9 To 
be in exile in a period when few were literate and there was no Temple to worship in, 
meant they were disconnected; not only from their homeland, but from their God. The 
punishment as warned by First Isaiah was to be lived out in the Exile (Isaiah 5:13). Thus, 
the exile presented the people with a major religious problem. Both the Prophets, 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel, were priests in exile. It is thought that the traditions of their faith 
were kept alive by those who were prepared to teach, even in exile. Traditions such as 
circumcision would have been maintained by the Elders; however, there was no Temple 
to worship in. The worship practices of the Babylonians differ greatly and conflict arose 
over the worship of Idols. The storied three Hebrew Boys in Daniel 1:7 gives us a lens 
into the cultural and religious challenges. 

Culturally among the challenges of the exile was the renaming of the people of 
Israel. The loss of identity presents questions of heritage and self-worth. Oppression 
starts with re-defining what one values. The correlation often made between American 
Slavery and the impact on African Americans; and the Babylonian Exile are clearly 
apparent. The loss of culture, political power, identity and forced assimilation are on 

8 Ta Nehisi Coates, Between the World and Me (New York: Penguin Random House, 2015), 28. 

9 Alice Ogden Beilis, “The Impact of the Exile on the people of Israel" (lecture, Howard 
University School of Divinity. February 5, 2008). 
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display in both cases. The exiles were supported in their return to their homeland and the 
period between their initial exile and initial return was only forty-eight years. Their 
history and their stories were still recent memories. When one’s origin in a country starts 
with oppression, it become a construct that is not easily removed. 

For the Babylonian Exiles, the period of captivity was not long enough to 
completely severe the ties to their homeland. Children still had stories of ancestors a 
generation away. Their stories were kept by those who continued to teach the Torah and 
remind them of their heritage. The food and preparation rituals also now become a 
problem in this exile environment. The children of Israel saw their exile as punishment 
for breaking their Abrahamic Covenant God. Their question; where was God now? 

Principally in their story was their role as the Chosen people of God; a light for 
all nations. This is the glue that holds them together. With that, is the continued writing 
found in 2nd Isaiah which is rooted in earnest hope and expectation. While their social 
circumstances spoke of the realities of being strangers in a strange land, theological 
affirmations continued to remind them that they were not forgotten by God and that there 
was a plan to end their suffering. So the burning question is not how, but rather when? 

Given the theological view that their sociological circumstances are rooted in 
disobedience to God, the calls for repentance and restoration are reflective in much of the 
writings that comprise Isaiah Chapters 40-55. The theological affirmations are laden in 
a desire to make ethical changes that places God as their first love. 

While rulers were taken into captivity, they had no power. There was no political 
structure; and social status was no longer important. While the people seem to recognize 
their political leaders while in exile, those leaders seemed to function more as tribal 
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leaders or spokesperson with no authority in Babylon. As an example, Carr notes that in 
520 BCE, Zerubbabel, the grandson of Jehoiachin, led the second wave of exiles to return 
to Jerusalem. 10 Zerubbabel, clearly a name impacted by Babylonian culture is recognized 
as a leader of his people, but has no noted authority in Babylon and certainly not among 
those in Jerusalem who do not know him. 

Yet, in the backdrop of this history that has framed the social context, the exiles 
are returning to their homeland. Many have never lived in Israel. They only knew what 
has been told to them. Conversely, a nation has given birth to children she does not 
know. 11 They are returning to a City that has been ruined by war. The Walls are rebuilt 
during the Post Exile period by Nehemiah (Neh. 6), but the Temple is not restored. 
Moreover, Nehemiah discovered returning to Jerusalem was not always a welcoming 
feat. Many who never left were not welcoming to those who returned. 

So the social context is framed by a people who don’t know what to expect and 
are returning to a homeland that many never knew. The text attempts to offer a Theology 
of Hope. It follows warnings of judgment being rendered to the disobedient. They are to 
be cursed (Isaiah 65:15). However, to those who follow God commands there is an offer 
of a new creation. 

The entire 48th Chapter of Isaiah is devoted to proclaiming God’s deliverance for 
those who having been punished for not hearing God, following idols and being obstinate 
in their faith practices. God promises that the people will hear new things (Isaiah 48:6) 
and that his anger will be deferred as he refines them for his glory (Isaiah 48: 9 - 11). 


to David Carr, An Introduction to the Old Testament: Sacred Text and Imperial Context, 288. 

li David L. Petersen, New Interpreters Bible Commentary , vol.4 (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
2015), 161. 
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God makes clear that he is both Creator and Redeemer and will address the enemy that 
oppresses them, Babylon. Petersen see this as the “vindication of the servant by God”. 12 

Similarly, this message of hope comes with the assurances offered by the prophet 
in Isaiah 51. There are promises of justice and salvation (Isaiah 51:4-5). There is the 
promise of a return to Zion with singing, everlasting joy and gladness (Isaiah 51:11). This 
theme of Hope is carried out in Chapter 52 with a prophetic pronouncement of good 
news, salvation, singing for joy, comfort and redemption of his people offered by God. 
The people are told to depart and go out from there (Isaiah 52:7 - 11). 

The continued messages of hope come with a declaration of everlasting love and 
compassion and the proclamation from God that he is the Redeemer of Israel. The 
prophet of exile shares, that for a brief time, God has abandoned his people (Isaiah 54: 7- 
8 ). Second Isaiah ends with an invitation to return to God and the promise of an 
everlasting Covenant. This promise comes with an assurance of God’s pardon and the 
return to glory (Isaiah 55: 3 - 7). 

The historical and social context lived out in the 200 years covered by the Book 
of Isaiah brings this writer to a point of asking new questions: If much of Second Isaiah is 
devoted to offering the message of hope through divine redemption, what then are the 
verses of Isaiah 65: 17 - 25? Given their position in the greater text, is the purpose of that 
literature to show us what hope looks like? 

A review of key words and phrases in Isaiah 65: 17 - 25 give us insight to the 
continuity of thought and the connection between the three writers of the Book of Isaiah. 
“Former things” is a phrase that is used in the pericope that appears often in Second 


12 David L. Petersen, The New Interpreter's Bible Commentary , 161. 
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Isaiah. The “restoration of those with ears who are deaf and eyes to those who are blind” 
(Isaiah 43:9) is viewed as restoration for prior punishment. Instructions to not remember 
the former things (Isaiah 43:18) is followed with a promise to do a new thing. In Isaiah 
48: 3, the phrase is a reminder of punishment for idol worshipping. 

‘Remembered’ is a key word in the text. Isaiah 17:10 warns that one of the 
offenses against Judah is that she has not remembered the rock of your refuge. This 
reference is to the Exodus. The prophet instructs the people to sing many songs so that 
they may be remembered (Isaiah 23: 16). Songs are an extension of culture, art and the 
legacy of a people. The oracle’s promise not to remember your sins (Isaiah 43:25) is 
evidence of the merciful deeds of God. The people are admonished for their failure to 
remember God or give him a thought (Isaiah 57: 11). A lament is offered as the people 
plea, O Lord, do not remember our iniquities forever (Isaiah 64:9). 

The New Heaven and Earth appear in Revelation 21: 1 - 5. John proclaims he saw 
a new heaven and earth. The prophet of Second Isaiah promises new things and a new 
song (Isaiah 42: 9 - 10). These are viewed as acts of hope and encouragement that God 
would fulfill his promise and change their situation of oppression. The people are to hear 
new things (Isaiah 48:16) and prepare for a new name (Isaiah 62:2). These are promises 
to instill hope. 

The psalmist asked God to “create” in me a new heart (Ps 51:10). Isaiah warns 
(Isaiah 4: 4-5) that God will wash away the fifth created over the whole of Jerusalem. 

The people are reminded that it is God who created the showers from the heavens (Isaiah 
45:8), created the earth and stretched out the heavens (Isaiah 45: 12, 18). 
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The pericope promises rejoicing, forever. We find prophesy that promises a return 
to Zion that proclaims that the people will rejoice with joy and singing (Isaiah 35.2). The 
people are reminded that God is the source of their joy so, they should rejoice forever in 
the Lord (Isaiah 41: 16). There is the promise that the hearts of the people will thrill and 
rejoice in their renewed relationship with God (Isaiah 60:5). 

Just as there is a focus on ‘remembering’, the phrase, ‘come to mind’ is used. God 
tells the people in exile that the day will come when they will ‘recall to mind’ that there is 
none like the Lord (Isaiah 46:8). Upon his commissioning, God instructs Isaiah to make 
the minds of the people dull (Isaiah 6:10). The same prophet warns the Assyrians that 
they have acted as a godless nation and exceeded their bounds because their minds were 
focused on destruction (Isaiahl0:7). To the people of Judah, the prophet warns that their 
minds will reel with a vision of war and destruction (Isaiah 21:4). 

Just as there is a promise of rejoicing; it must be viewed as the reversal of 
weeping. Isaiah addresses the sound of weeping in the North (Isaiahl5:5, Isaiahl6:9), as 
Israel suffers. He then extends the same disposition to Judah (Isaiah 22:12) as he warns of 
the weeping for the destruction ahead for Jerusalem. The prophet Jeremiah tells of the 
weeping of Rachel because her children are no more (Jeremiah 31:15). 

In this new creation there is to be a productive response to the agency of humans. 
The pericope addresses the use of human energy that benefits them. Unlike 
Deuteronomy 6:10 where the people of Israel will live in cities they did not build; they 
have experienced the reversal. Among their former things they were told, you shall build 
a house and not live in it (Isaiah 28: 30); the bondage of the exile was viewed as 
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punishment for their disobedience to God. Among the punishment is the lack of benefit 
for their labor. 

The tree is used as a metaphor to symbolize longevity. The Psalmist tells us that 
the righteous flourish l ik e the Palm tree (Ps. 52:8). Job asked the question: Is their hope 
for a tree cut down (Job 14:7)? There is the vitality of the tree planted by the water 
(Jeremiah 17:8). Trees planted by streams prosper. The metaphor ties a connection to 
God (water) to humankind’ well-being. 

The work of their hands has been problematic for God’s people. Isaiah warned 
against bowing down to idols that were built with the work of their hands (Isaiah 2:8). 
Among the sins for which the people have been punished is ignoring the work of the Lord 
(Isaiah 5:12). The people are warned that as God’s children they are the work of his 
hands and must sanctify the Holy One (Isaiah 29:23). Repentant people are seen by the 
prophet as confessing that they are like clay and God is the potter (Isaiah 64:18). This 
plea is a request for re-creation and remolding. 

Central in the pericope is what it means to be blessed by the Lord. We are told 
that those who wait on him are blessed (Isaiah 30:18). The blessings of Abraham by God 
are used to remind the people who seek him that they serve a righteous God. The prophet 
in Third Isaiah announces good news by telling the people that they and their descendants 
will be known as people blessed by the Lord (Isaiah 61:9). 

The responsiveness of an attentive God is expressed by the answer/call 
relationship addressed in the pericope. First Isaiah offers a promise from God. As the 
people mourn in Jerusalem, they are reminded that God will hear their cry and answer 
them (Isaiah 30:19). The Encouragement of Second Isaiah says that the poor, needy and 
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thirsty will be answered by the Lord (Isaiah 41:17). The Lord questioned the people 
inquiring why did no one answer when he called (Isaiah 50:2). 

The Wolf and the Lamb, and the peaceful kingdom, is an ultimate goal of the 
Beloved Community Movement. The reference in the pericope is taken from First Isaiah. 
The peaceful kingdom is a repeat of chapter 11 verse 6. 

Finally, among my words and phrases of notable terms is ‘chosen’. Speaking of 
Abraham, God proclaims I have chosen him (Gen. 18:19). Affirming his relationship 
with the nation, God calls Israel: my servant Jacob, whom I have ‘chosen’ (Gen.41:8). 
Encouragement is offered during the exile period because God will not cast off the 
‘chosen’ (Isaiah 41:9). The people are emboldening when God reminds them that the 
Holy One of Israel has ‘chosen’ them. They are reminded that there is a mountain that the 
‘chosen’ will inherit (Isaiah 65:9). 

The depth in which the key words and phrases in Isaiah 65: 17 - 25 are reflected 
in the earlier text of the Book leans support to the arguments of many writers that the 
focal pericope is a response to the suffering of the exiles. In many ways the pericope can 
be considered an act of redemption or grace bestowed by God. 

The language also lends itself to the question of continuity in the text. The focal 
text is dependent upon prior text to support it. Third Isaiah is very much dependent upon 
First Isaiah. The problems addressed in the focal text are directly tied to the issues 
outlined by Isaiah ben Amoz. The focal text is dependent upon Second Isaiah for laying 
the foundation of the Theology of Hope. I will expand upon this as I engage other writers. 
It is clear that the vision of the peaceful kingdom, the Beloved Community, is offered 
through the repeated messages of hope and redemption in Second Isaiah. 
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The contextual assessment of the scripture brings me to a renewed look at prior 
questions I have raised. The dependence of the focal text on the prior writings of other 
prophets raises the question for response. Is it the goal of the focal text to address issues 
raised prior? 

Given the social, economic historical and political context that is seen as being 
fueled by religious disobedience (sin - a theological problem); then is the purpose of 
Isaiah 65: 17 - 25 to reflect what a redeemed, restored people look like? Does this 
pericope stand as a model of what a faithful community that trust in God can hope for? Is 
the New Jerusalem a physical location or a spiritual state of being regardless of your 
locale, if you have been redeemed by God? With the last of the Davidic Leadership 
ended, is the focus now a mantel that has been turned over to the greater community? Is 
this a model similar to the today’s Civil Rights Model where there is no longer a singular 
voice that represents the movement, but rather many voices channeling a message of 
hope and crying out for moral standards rooted in faith in God? What must be the work 
of humankind to transform the creation to the peaceful kingdom: Beloved Community? 
What must happen in our current context to facilitate the vision of God displayed in the 
pericope? Will a shared value system of standards of economic well-being, health and 
housing result in the creation of a Beloved Community? 

Engaging the Text 

Using the aforementioned outline, I will include and consider the voices of other 
readers and writers as I engage the text. The outline is as follows: 

The new creation including a new Jerusalem (Isa 65:17-18) 
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The transformation of the state of the people; weeping to delight (Isa 65:19 - 20) 


Work and rewards of the people and affirmations (Isa 65:21 - 23) 

Promise of the presence and care of God (Isa 65:24) 

The peaceful kingdom (Isa 65:25) 

The new creation must be first viewed as a period of transition. There existed 
conditions and activity inconsistent with the ways of God. I use this term because I am 
reminded that the Prophet Isaiah is concerned with the traditions of Zion. 13 There are 
religious and ethical issues that find their foundation in the Covenant between God and 
his people. Thus, the charges levied in Isaiah Chapter 1: 2 - 4 of a rebellious people who 
have created a sinful nation filled with corruption and iniquity, represent a broken 
covenant. The people have broken the relationship between them and God. In order for 
restoration of the relationship to occur, there must be a return to the foundations of the 
covenant. God’s sovereignty and his role as the Creator are at that foundation. 

The return from exile is a transition. However, to respond to a prior question: how 
does Israel avoid a reoccurrence of the exile? The answer lies in renewing their 
relationship with God. Their hope is not found in their agency; but rather in the power of 
God to recreate their covenant relationship. Brueggemann believes that “Israel continued 
to hope that, in Yahweh’s own time and way, the world would be brought right by 
Yahweh.”i4 

The transition desired by the people of Israel is a change in the course of history. 
They have been oppressed. Their daily lives are inconsistent with their understanding; 


13 David L. Petersen, The New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary, vol. 4, 161. 

14 Walter Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1997), 
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fostered by their faith. The children of a good God do not expect the constant presence of 


unabated evil. One of the Spirituals of the black church has been Steal Away. It resonates 
in black life and culture today. When troubles come, it is the desire to be in the presence 
of God seeking a transition or a new creation that offers hope to the weary. In the same 
way, the pronouncement from the prophet brings the hope that the Book of Isaiah has 
kept alive. 

Seitz believes that the new creation of heaven and earth represents a vision and 
persona of Isaiah carried through to future generations. 15 His point is that the new 
creation is supported through the Book of Isaiah and is offered as encouragement during 
the exile. 

Israel is familiar with how changes in the history of nations occur. In fact, they 
are living the experience while in exile. There are at least three ways a nation’s history is 
changed. First, the people can revolt and force a change in direction or policies of the 
leaders. Second, violence can erupt and new leaders can assume leadership. Finally, the 
recent coup in Zimbabwe is an example of a third way that a nation’s history can change; 
and that is the political upheaval that leads to new leadership and new direction for a 
nation. 

I subscribe that what is being offered in verses 17 - 18 is a spiritual revolution 
that offers hope by the renewing actions of God. Unlike the references that align the 
verses with Revelation 21:4, this creation is a spiritual revolution drawing the Chosen 
back to God. The return from exile is not just the return from a foreign land, but is also a 


15 Christopher R. Seitz, “How is the Prophet Present in the Latter Half of the Book? The Logic of 
Chapters 40 - 66 within the Book of Isaiah,” Journal of Biblical Literature 115, no.2 (1996): 227. 
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return to God. The new creation is not an eschatological event. It is the God of heaven 
moving to change what is happening on earth, de Gruchy reminds us that “biblical hope 
is not located somewhere beyond this world, but in this world .”16 Seitz makes the point 
that much of Second Isaiah acknowledges that something new will impact the lives of the 
people. Specifically, he sees the poem in 49: 1 - 7 as promising a “fresh charge from 
God.”i7 

The text that Seitz referenced promises transitions that offer Israel as a light to the 
nations. The Chosen people are to be an example that allows the salvation of God to 
reach the ends of the earth. The recovery of sight for the blind as a part of the new 
creation is intended to focus on a new vision by God. One in which the former things- 
disobedience, idol worshipping, oppression, their laments and the lack of benefit from 
their labor will not be remembered. Instead God offers “joy, peace and tranquility for his 
people.’’is 

Just as de Gruchy sees the new creation as a spiritual movement of God, I see 
Jerusalem as a spiritual location. The Jerusalem whose people are a delight to God is 
anyplace where the people of God are moved by his spirit to live out a Beloved 
Community. According to Hunt, “the formation of community is the teleology (essence) 
of life. The vision of community gives value, structure and purpose to life.”i9 

16 John W. de Gruchy, "A New Heaven and a New Earth,” Journal of Theology for Southern 
Africa 5 (November 1999): 68. 

n Christopher R. Seitz, "How is the Prophet Isaiah Present in the Latter Half of the Book? The 
Logic of Chapters 40 - 66 within the Book of Isaiah,” Journal of Biblical Literature 115, no.2 (1996): 235. 

is Harold W. Attridge, ed.. The HarperCollins Study Bible (New York: HarperCollins Publishing, 
2006),995. 

19 C. Anthony Hunt, Blessed are the Peacemakers: A Theological Analysis of the thought of 
Howard Thurman and Martin Luther King, Jr. (Lima: Wyndham Press, 2005), 89. 
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African Americans, in general and specifically those who live and work in my 
context, desire a community that gives value, structure and purpose to life. They often 
view themselves as exiles in their own land. The inward migration of tens of thousands of 
new residents has overwhelmed those who lived in our context prior. The impact is felt 
most harshly by those on the lower realm of the social economic ladder. Brueggemann 
reminds us that modernity is creating a “homeless mind”. 20 His point is that the 
economic, environmental and political changes throughout the world must be viewed 
from the lens of one concerned about the people of God and the impact those changes 
have on their lives. He offers that we need strong theological literature that is candid 
about the exile and insistent that there must be a homecoming .21 Herein lies the 
connection between the focal text and my context. 

Hunt’s framework for community, a place that gives value, structure and purpose 
to life; and Brueggemann’s position of social and economic exile, point to the need to 
create a Beloved Community that insist upon a homecoming experience for all-the sense 
of belonging and fulfillment. The new heaven and earth must then be a spiritualized 
environment (Jerusalem) led by those with hope in Christ working to facilitate places of 
shared values and principles that result in inclusion for all in the social milieu. 

The transformation that occurs in vv. 19 - 20 are the direct result of the return of 
the people to the covenant. Further, the transforming of the state of the people is seen as 
God’s response to the laments of the people. Webster sees a connection in these verses as 
evidence of God’s response to his people’ cries; and their repenting results in mercy. 


20 Walter Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1997), 78. 

21 Walter Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament , 78. 
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Beginning with Isaiah 63: 7, he believes that prayer is responded to by God’s redeeming 


grace that restores them. Webster believes the rhetoric of Isaiah 63 is a communal lament 
that recites the past deeds of God’s mighty acts and applies them to the current situation. 
The lament is very similar to Psalm 44.22 The point I make here is that hope for the 
future is based upon our experiences of the past. The hope that is of the focal pericope 
and the desired transformation of the people is based on what God has done in the past. 
God will rejoice and delight in his people and their conditions will change. God is willing 
and able to bring his desired position for humanity into reality. At this point in the 
pericope, God is performing all of the work. Webster points out the return from Babylon 
was viewed from the lens of those who had maintained the history of the Exodus from 
Egypt. Bmeggemann contends that it is natural for humans when disoriented and 
struggling to look back to grasp for periods of equilibria .23 The people sought the agency 
of God using examples from the past in search of a new future. 

In many ways I see a connection between the words that ring out: “God of our 
weary years, God of our silent tears, thou who hast brought us thus far on the way. Thou 
who hast by thy might led us into the light, keep us forever in the path we pray” 24 and 
the lament that God answers. Chan argues that it is logical to seek the recovery of old 
language and old stories to create new speech and a new identity .25 


22 Edwin C. Webster, “The Rhetoric of Isaiah 63 - 65,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
47 (1990):90. 

23 Walter Bmeggemann, Psalms and the Life of Faith (Minneapolis: Fortress Press. 1995), 9. 

24 J. Weldon Johnson, Lift Every Voice and Sing (Edward B. Marks Music Co., 1921). 

25 Michael J. Chan, “Isaiah 65 - 66 and the Genesis of Reorienting Speech,” The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 72 (2010): 456. 
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The oracle moves us to the first of the negative affirmations that are used by the 
prophet to address both the former things and the new creation. In the new creation, there 
is no longer weeping and cries of distress; nor will there be infants whose lives are cut 
short and longevity is to become the new norm for life expectancy. The negative 
affirmations are used to assure a change and a new identity. Heschel aligns these negative 
conditions with the question of divine suffering. 26 The point here is that the prophet is 
using the negative affirmations to support that the God who punishes for disobedience; is 
also the God with the power to reorient a community that is suffering from social 
dislocation, as well as theological short comings (sin). 

Mauser makes a point using verse 20 to separate the focal pericope from 
Revelation 21. His point is that death still exists in the new creation. Therefore this 
section of the pericope starts to move us through a recreation, or reorientation of life 
grounded in hope. 27 

While vv. 19-20 start the transition of the Chosen in the new creation, they also 
start an imagining of the suffering that is endured when a Beloved Community does not 
exist. In a contemporary context, this interpreter cannot think of infant lives without 
recognizing the large disparity between black and white infant mortality rates. A Beloved 
Community with shared values on healthcare could use verse 20 as the biblical basis for 
equal access to pre-natal and well-baby care. In addition, access to parenting education 
programs, as well as sex education, would not be controversial matters for public 


26 Abraham Heschel, The Prophets (New York: Perennial Publishing), 64. 

27 Ulrich Mauser, “Exposition Articles. Isaiah 65: 17 - 27,” Interpretation (1995): 211. 
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education; but rather viewed as required activities of a Beloved Community to ensure the 


long life for children. 

While the pericope does not specifically mention women, children are not 
possible without them. Therefore, a Beloved Community must be as equally concerned 
about the well-being of women. Policies and practices must afford equal opportunity and 
access to women. Beilis reminds us that we are called to a hermeneutical work to make 
sure that the marginalized and subordinated others can be visible. 28 

The text provides a look at life expectancy. Again, the parallels to today’s social 
conditions cannot be escaped. The life expectancy for African American men on an 
average is 16 percent lower than their white counterparts. In Washington, DC and many 
Urban American settings, the gap widens because of the homicide rates of young black 
men and the impact of chronic diseases on Blacks under 50.29 Blacks under age 50 have 
a death rate as a result of diabetes and stroke that is twice the rate (100 percent) of others 
in society. 

Just as the work from the pulpit cannot be exclusive; our work in a Beloved 
Community must give voices to all, particularly minorities and women, de Gruchy 
reminds us that while God is the one who created the new heavens and earth, it does not 
mean that God acts without the cooperation of human agency. 30 


28 Alice Ogden Beilis, Helpmates, Harlots and Heroes (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2007), 23. 

29 US Vital Statistics. CDC Minority Health Report. 2015 

30 John W. de Gruchy, "A New Heaven and a New Earth, ” Journal of Theology for Southern 
Africa 105 (November 1999): 69. 
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A Beloved Community work must embrace a spiritualized new creation and seek 
to bring about change. In short, hope without action is simply a dream. We must take 
deliberate steps that move hope from a spiritual context to practical application in a 
material world. I submit it cannot be done without tension. But, I also submit that the 
expression of negative affirmations found in verses 19-20 reflects the tension that exist 
between those who have and those who are suffering, weeping and living abbreviated 
lives; as they struggle to find purpose and meaning in a community with new norms. 

The pericope in verses 21-23 move to the agency of humans. They are being 
assured by God that they will enjoy the fruits of their labors.3i While the pericope never 
mentions the word peace, Mauser contends that the descriptions found in the lives of the 
people in vv. 21-23 reflect shalom .32 Freedom from war, good order in society, and the 
ability to experience productive lives offers even more than peace. This again brings us 
back to Hunt’s definition of community. 

Again, what is apparent is the reversal of prior conditions of those in exile. Now 
the homes built; they will occupy. The vineyards planted will yield fruit that they will 
enjoy and their labor will not be in vain. Schultz believes that these verses are proof of 
intertextuality in this text. His point is that these verses rely on prior text in First Isaiah. 
He sees the literature of Isaiah 65: 17-25 dependent upon the writings of the earlier 
prophets. This practice offers connections between the text and preserve phrases that are 


31 Harold W. Attridge, The HarperCollins Study Bible (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 
2006), 995. 


32 Ulrich Mauser, “Isaiah 65: 17 - 25”, Expository Article, Interpretation, 185. 
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commonplace in cultural systems. 33 1 believe there is another key point that is occurring 
in these text. While the agency of human is on display, God has now returned as the 
provider and protector of his people. God’s oracle reassures that the work of his people 
will be respected. God’s Sovereignty is on display. He is decreeing that his people will 
obtain wealth; not labor in vain. Moreover, His people will secure property, build houses 
and occupy them and have food to sustain them from their own vineyards. Clearly this is 
a reversal from their years of oppression and it delivers on God’s promise. 

de Gruchy believes that vv. 21 - 23 represents hope in action. 34 Hope cannot come 
at the expense of others. It must allow for each person’ activity to benefit them in some 
meaningful way. In as much as a covenant relationship with God embraces the 
Commandments, loving one neighbor as one’s self implies fairness and equity in 
exchanges. However, in my context, today we are not witnessing the appropriate 
response to the activity of all citizens. 

Verse 21 calls my attention to the overwhelming demand for affordable housing 
in my context. There are people who are working multiple jobs who cannot afford safe 
and decent housing. Our ministry is assisting people who are working and cannot pay 
their rent on a monthly basis. In the winter, one day a month, we house the homeless. We 
are a part of a coalition that opens the church to keep people warm. We serve as a 
homeless shelter for a week each winter. 


33 Richard L. Schultz, “Intertextuality, Canon and Undecidability: Understanding Isaiah’s New 
Heaven and New Earth (Isaiah 65: 17 - 25),” Bulletin for Biblical Research 20, no. 1 (2010): 22. 

34 John W. de Gruchy, “A New Heaven and a New Earth,” Journal of Theology for Southern 
Africa 105 (1999): 68. 
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The Hope VI legislation of the Clinton Presidency has been nothing short of 
Urban Renewal with a different name. It has displaced over 18,000 households in 
Washington, DC alone.35 Some have taken their housing vouchers and moved into my 
context, restricting the supply of affordable housing even greater. Why? The federal 
legislation allows for the transfer of public property to private developers. The incentive 
for cities is the return of the property to the tax rolls. 

A Beloved Community must recognize that housing opportunities are needed for 
people at multiple income levels. Today, we recognize that everyone can not own a 
house. I believe the scripture can be interpreted to mean that among the rewards for our 
reoriented life, in the new creation, is the ability to shelter one’s self. 

Verse 22 returns us to the theme of longevity with the tree being used as a 
metaphor for long life and stability. The verse also assures enjoyment for the work of our 
hands. Kaiser believes verses 21-24 are a reversal of prior actions in which evil caused 
the robbing of mortals from the fruits of their labor. He draws vv. 22c and 23a together 
for this conclusion.36 Slavery, sharecropping and low wages without benefits have robbed 
people in my context for centuries. 

In a Beloved Community, there must exist an agenda for economic development 
that protects wages. The current Federal minimum wage of $7.75 has not been raised 
since 2009. According to a report by the Pew Research Center, since the rate was last 


35 Adrianne Todman, Executive Director DC Housing Authority, Public Forum, Spring 2016. 

36 Walter C. Kaiser and Dorrington G. Little, Biblical Portraits of Creation ( Wooster: Weaver 
Books, 2014), 113. 
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raised, it has lost nearly 10% of it purchasing power. 37 The result is that nearly ten years 
later, the actual purchasing power of such a salary is less than seven dollars per hour. 

The attacks on organized labor, decline in the government’s workforce and right 
to work rules all combine to create greater hardships for workers. American 
manufacturers whose investments in countries that allow poor working conditions serve 
to exploit the indigenous people of those countries while at the same time depressing the 
wage levels of the American worker. These two unethical practices are counter to the 
scripture and create a tension to a Beloved Community. 

In my context there exist a growth in the retail industry that takes advantage of 
these labor practices; and at the same time pays its workers far below a living wage. A 
Beloved Community must have an economic development agenda that allows for 
reasonable investment and profits while assuring that people do not work in vain and are 
not robbed of their labor. 

Taken as a whole, the vv. 21-23 reflect the benefits and rewards of a people in 
covenant relationship with God. I believe the 21st Century Western Civilization problem 
is that we are not in covenant with each other. This is the challenge of the work that I 
propose: creating space to foster a Beloved Community. 

The promise of the presence and attentiveness of God is the major theme of verse 
24. A part of the redemption of the suffering servant is the assurance that God will 
respond to the cries of his people and will know their thoughts. Seitz makes the point that 
we cannot identify the servant who is described in Isaiah 49: 1 -7 and 50: 4-9; but we 


37 Drew DeSilver, Fact Tank, Pew Research Center, January 4, 2017 
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can be assured that he is God’s servant.38 What we know is that the servant is promised 
restoration regarding his relationship with God. The action reflects the interaction of God 
and His people in prior generations. 

As I review the literature in verse 24, most scholars simply refer to the obvious 
restoration of a relationship with God. I look at this and I am left with a thought that this 
relationship between God and His people takes us back to the original creation story 
before the fall in Genesis 3. While verse 25 is a clear restatement of Isaiah 11:6, both 
reflect the Eden-like experience between God and Adam. Creation was at peace. God and 
His people communed often. In that way, I see verse 24 as a statement that supports the 
reunification of God and His people in a way that is apparent in the original creation 
story. 

Verse 25 is often referred to in literature as the peaceful kingdom. I see the text as 
the recovery of Eden. It serves to remind us of what God’s intent is for His world and 
His Kingdom on Earth. If one views the animals metaphorically, we would understand 
that peaceful co-existence is possible for all creation; even humankind. Natural enemies 
need not to exist. Just as the wolf need not to exploit or consume the lamb; corporate 
interest need not be given priority over fair wages and decent work benefits. The ox and 
the lion can both maintain their strength and co-exist. Both are often characterized by 
their strength and supremacy at their task. In this text, they have a common source of 
nutrition, straw. Perhaps strong nations can find common ground in their personal 


38 Christopher R. Seitz, “How is the Prophet Isaiah Present in the Latter Half of the Book? The 
Logic of Chapters 40 - 66 within the Book of Isaiah, ” Journal of Biblical Literature 115, no. 2 (2010): 
232. 
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humanity; such that war is replaced with peace. Likewise, a Beloved Community can 
exist when we find strength in our common purposes. 

The serpent reminds me that evil will always be present. God continues to 
suppress evil. The dust beneath our feet, the food of the serpent, serves to remind us that 
for the people of God; evil is beneath us. We are not to engage in the lowly acts of evil. 
There is clear intent for the new creation being lived out. 

While people are not to distress or weep; but to enjoy the fruits of their labors, 
plant and eat, and be well sheltered; verse 25 calls to a certain unity in the Kingdom not 
expressed by prior verses. Delight is used to speak of God’s pleasure with the new 
creation; but the core of relationship beyond those of parent and children are silent in the 
preceding text. The Peaceful Kingdom is one of common purpose, unity and co¬ 
existence. The social character God intended for us is expressed in this illustration of 
nature lived out in the new creation. 

In verse 25c, I believe God delivers the ultimate proof of my statements; all of 
creation shall not hurt or destroy at any location on God’s Holy Mountain. I again see 
God’s Holy Mountain just as I envision the new Jerusalem; anyplace that humanity is and 
has faith in God. The locations are spiritual; not physical. Oswalt tells us that the 
reference to God’s Holy Mountain (nee High Mountain) serves as a Biblical 
acknowledgement of God as Creator; the one who is high and Lords over all of 
creation. 39 

While verse 25 is a restatement of Isaiah 11: 6 - 9, its located at the end of this 
pericope; and the Book of Isaiah gives it great theological meaning. Brueggemann sees 


39 John N. Oswalt, The Holy One of Israel (Eugene: Cascade Books. 2014), 5. 
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the pericope and verse 25 as a radical newness that expresses lordly intent .40 God is 
recovering creation and the verse stands as witness to what God desires in creation. 

The foundational principles of competition state that there must be winners and 
losers; someone must prevail over the other. God’s Peaceful Kingdom indicates that there 
is sufficient supply in creation to meet the needs of all. We need not prey on one another; 
nor use our positions of power to take advantage of another. Just as the lamb is 
comfortable lying next to the wolf; spiritualized people can co- exist without hurting or 
destroying one another, de Gruchy says that “this prophetic hope (Isaiah 65: 17 - 25) is 
not a spiritualized fantasy world, a world of make believe; but the promise of a 
transformed material world in which justice will prevail. There will be bread for all, and 
the human race can dwell securely. ”41 This is a Beloved Community. 

Conclusion 

Isaiah 65: 17 - 25 provides an opportunity to explore God’s intent and desires for 
a newly created earth and heaven. The interaction between God and humanity, delight 
(Isaiah 65:19), call and answer (Isaiah 65:24), and my Holy Mountain (Isaiah 65:25) 
serves to remind us that this is the Creator of all and desires a relationship with all. 
Moreover, through the text are expressions of hope in action, benefits of labor, delight, 
longevity, shelter and protection. Brueggemann called this pericope “the most extreme 
statement of this capacity for the recovery of creation.”42 The recovery of Creation is 

40 Walter Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament (Minneapolis: Fortress Press. 1997), 550. 

41 John W. de Gruchy, "A New Heaven and a New Earth, ” Journal of Theology for Southern 
Africa 105 (November 1999): 71. 

42 Walter Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament (Minneapolis: Fortress Press. 1997), 548. 
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possible because God said he was about to create a new heaven and earth. Like de 
Gruchy, I believe that human capacity must be a part of this work. 

I see this pericope as affirming the project I plan to undertake: Building a Beloved 
Community in the Exurbs. The concept of an exiled people is really about a people 
disconnected from the benefits of the environment. While exile can mean relocation; in 
this context it primarily means disconnection. African Americans in my context feel 
disconnected from the place they call home; socially, politically and economically. 

The focal pericope provides a lens into God’s desire for a people who are 
experiencing exile. Benefits from labor, access to property (homes), wellness, 
sustainability and delight will provide purpose and meaning in their lives. Through the 
work of my Beloved Community, I hope to develop strategies that will be helpful in 
using the church as a vehicle for this type of community engagement. Ultimately, God’s 
representatives (the church) must work to foster the Peaceful Kingdom. 

The engagement of the Christian Church in creating beloved community is 
strengthened by exploring the historical life of the Church during a period that identifies 
with the transformational nature of the new creation. I believe the Christ Centered work 
of Martin Luther offers an opportunity for synergy between the Church and beloved 


community. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Today, we would refer to Dr. Martin Luther’ actions with praise for academic 
freedom and celebration, and for his intellectually challenging thought process. But, on 
October 31, 1517, Luther awakened a church crisis that was over 1000 years in the 
making and pitted himself and those who followed his line of thinking against the Holy 
Catholic Church. Luther, by all historical accounts that this writer has engaged, merely 
sought academic debate that would lead to change within the church. His intended 
circulation of the Ninety-Five Theses was to be limited to the academy; thus it was 
intentionally written in Latin. Posted on Halloween 1517, the thoughts were a collection 
of statements/questions that Luther had amassed over his own lifetime of struggling to 
find peace in his personal spiritual journey. It is believed that the dawning of All Saints 
Day, and the Masses and public display of the relics of the church led to the posting of 
his thought-provoking document. 

While the Theses was clearly aimed at illustrating the biblical challenges to the 
practice of indulgence; it raised questions of dogma and doctrine rooted in an emerging 
theology. Luther in his own quest for spiritual freedom and closeness with God had 
struggled mightily; even to the point of depression. His relief and answers came through 
scripture. The constant battle within to determine if he was worthy of God’s Salvation 
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was the motivating force that drove him to the scriptures that would become the biblical 
foundations of his position. In Romans 1:7, he found that grace and peace were from 
God. Ultimately, in the Apostle Paul’s writings on God’s Grace, as the agent that freely 
offers Salvation, he built his claim on the fact that it is the work of God; not human 
activity that results in one being saved. 

Luther is a complex, historical figure. His pursuits are formed by his context, 
primarily his family, his academic pursuits and the era. From a point of personal 
development (although there was parental anguish with his decision to enter the 
monastery), one cannot be surprised given the devoutness of his rearing. 

Spiritual formation played a critical role in Luther’s life work. His choice to enter 
an Augustinian Monastery would place before him the writings and doctrinal patterns of 
one of the great Fathers of the Christian Church. Augustine wrote extensively about the 
role of scripture in the life of the church and addressed the continuation of the church 
through the legacy of post-apostolic leadership. Even there, Luther would find grounds 
for re-interpretation and debate. Ultimately, Luther was a son of the church who sought to 
reform it from within. Not until the Diet of Worms, did he conclude there was no longer 
room for him in his beloved church. They stood apart. 

Little should be said about Luther without acknowledging his intellectual 
brilliance and his commitment to scholarship. Often, Luther is seen as less effective as a 
communicator because of his tendencies to be rude, and at times caustic in his responses 
to those who challenged him. Long before he emerged as a Reformer, Luther’s 
depression and personality traits were recognized. Roper believes that his pre-occupation 
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with martyrdom elicited spiritual and emotional responses from him that are reflected in 
his works. 1 

In the pages that follow, I hope to explore in some detail Luther’s early years and 
how he came to the priesthood. I will address the actions and period of time that allowed 
him to assume the role of professor; from which he would start his movement. In order to 
secure a deeper understanding of the impact of Luther’ Theology on today’s church, I 
will share what my research has yielded regarding an evolving theology. During his 
years of defending his position, he formulated a Christ Centered Theology based upon 
God’s Grace extended at Calvary. 

The Augsburg meeting between Cardinal Thomas Cajetan and Luther provides 
insight on his challenge of church authority that had been passed down through tradition. 
At Leipzig his disputation with Johannes Eck created the ground swell for the expansion 
of academic debate regarding the supremacy of scripture over all doctrines of the church. 
It is here that Luther aligns himself with some of the views of Hus. At the Diet of Worms, 
the matter is settled. Luther stood on unchangeable positions that resulted in his 
excommunication. The supremacy of scripture over church doctrine and papal rule: 

Christ alone is the Head of the Church, and acts of merit and reward are not the pathway 
to salvation; rather grace through faith. 

Luther was permitted to exist and share his opinions because of key persons and 
the emerging political and economic undertones of German Nationalism. His relationship 
with Staupitz, his mentor and Father in the faith; and Spalatin, his lifelong friend and 


iLyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet (New York: Random House, 2016), 110. 
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political insider provided both the spiritual guidance and political protection he needed to 


be free to lead his movement. 

I endeavor to demonstrate how Luther’s work has moved the church, both 
Protestant and Catholic, closer to its origin. Additionally, the Reformation played a major 
role in redefining the relationship between Church and State; and thus the impact of 
individual freedom of religious choice, an American bedrock. It is here that my 
intersection with my Doctoral of Ministry project takes place. In reforming the church, 
Luther’s works impacted the larger community and gave way to individual freedom, 
choices in religious practices and redefined the relationship between Church and State in 
a manner that returned the church to a level of independence that allows her to call for a 
society that reflects biblical character, justice and mercy. Metaxas states that “Luther 
believed in the relative freedom of religion and ideas, and he felt that the good ideas, 
meaning the Word of God, would win out over counterfeits.’^ 

Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses make several references to an inclusive theology that 
would impact the church and community. While clearly taken as a whole, they are an 
attack on the sale of indulgence. Luther addressed the communal impact of imperfect 
love; the rights of every truly repentant Christian; the need for Christians to give to the 
poor; to live our works of love; and the need to teach the value of helping neighbors in 
need. Luther was well-written on the abuses of the church on the poor and less learned. 
Luther was the media icon of his day. The invention of the printing press placed his 
material in high circulation and revealed the power of the press on public thought. 


2 Eric Metaxas, Martin Luther: The Man Who Rediscovered God and Changed the World (New 
York: Viking), 318. 
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Luther saw the need for a more inclusive society. He grieved the fact that the 
Peasant Wars (while born of the abuses of the Feudal System) were set off by two of his 
colleagues who took his reform measures to the extreme and incited rebellions. The 
research I am undertaking is aimed at creating a more inclusive Community that is 
intentional in creating peace through a shared communal values system. The authority of 
the universal church to lead this effort in my context is rooted largely in the principles 
created by Luther’s work in fostering the Reformation. 

Formative Years 

Luther was the first of eight children. Recent research has dispelled the belief that 
he was bom into a peasant family. Johannes Luther (Martin’s Father) is now known to 
have been a miner; who rose economically to a comfortable position. Johannes Luther 
owned seven mines and operated them in Mansfield, Germany .3 While it is true that his 
father’s family rose from the peasant class; it should be noted that the social mobility had 
occurred well before Martin Luther was bom. 

The Luther’s were an extremely religious family. Martin was baptized on the 
second day after his birth and given his name in celebration of St. Martin’s Day. His 
family was stern and used the noted measures of disciplining children of his day. Those 
measures included caning. Bainton notes that every place Luther engaged; that is home, 
school and university, were all providing training that was “designed to instill fear of God 
and reverence for the church.”4 Luther struggled with reconciling the Middle Ages 


3 Lyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet (New York: Random House, 2016), 5. 
4 Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther (Nashville: Abingdon Press., 1978), 12. 
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images of Christ as the Judge (who comes with a sworn against sinners) with the one who 
is called the Lamb of God. His desire to please God and his personal belief that he was 
unworthy of God’s salvation led to what Luther at times referred to as Afechtangen: a 
battle with one’s mind. Today, we call it depression. History, aided by many of Luther’s 
writings, indicates that he struggled with emotional swings that impacted both his health 
and communication skills. 

Luther was aware of the plight of those who were the backbones of the economy. 
While his family was fortunate to be business persons, many who worked in the mines 
struggled with both the health-related issues as a result of the hard labor placed on their 
bodies. Roper notes that more recent reviews of ledgers for this period indicate that both 
men and their wives worked in the mines. However, Martin Luther’s mother had the 
luxury of staying home and rearing children with the assistance of servants. 

Metaxas notes Luther was an excellent student who entered the University of 
Erfurt at the age of Seventeen. His commitment to excellence was well documented. His 
intellectual talent made him known as the “wonder of the university. ”5 The Luther’s’ had 
great ambitions for Martin and he did not disappoint. His earlier schooling at Latin 
School in Magdeburg served him well. Luther’s maternal relatives included academically 
prepared professionals. His relatives included, doctors and lawyers, administrators and 
academics.6 Johannes Luther’s ambition for his son was that he would become a lawyer, 
As such, it was hoped that he would prepare himself to aid his parents’ in their elderly 
years. 


sEric Metaxas, Martin Luther: The Man Who Rediscovered God and Changed the World (New 
York: Viking, 2017), 26. 
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Following the pathway desired by his father, Martin Luther entered Law School 
in 1505 having completed his Master of Arts. His father invested heavily in his education. 
But three events changed Martin Luther’s direction. 

While in law school, Luther experienced the death of two young lawyers he knew. 
Both died from the plague that impacted Erfurt in 1505. Luther would later say that the 
last words of both young lawyers were “O, that I had become a monk.”7 According to 
Roper, Luther experienced a bout with depression soon after. The death of his young 
friends reminded him of a near death experience he had encountered when severing an 
artery with his own sword. He nearly bled to death. The final straw came on a return visit 
from his parents’ home to the university. 

July 2, 1505, Luther was stuck by lighting in a storm. He cried out “St. Anne help 
me! I will become a monk.”s On July 17, 1505, Luther, without consultant or discussion 
with his family, presented himself to the Augustinian Order for consideration. After a 
probationary period that lasted a year, he became a Monk. The regiment of the Order 
included prayers seven times a day and eight hours of sleep that ended at 2 a.m. It was 
followed by morning altar prayer. Luther’s prayers where notably long. 

His struggles to be find his personal worthiness continued. He worried about his 
salvation and spent hours confessing every sin he could recall. He was known to have 
spent as much as six hours confessing during one visit to the confessional booth. Finally, 
the head of the monastery intervened. While Luther’s intellect was apparent, his personal 
struggles with depression and his sense of personal worth were viewed as hampering his 
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progress. “Strangely enough, once a novice actually became a monk, he was no longer 
allowed to keep his Bible. ”9 The Vice Vicar of the Order, Johannes von Staupitz, took an 
interest in a young Luther and realized that what he needed was to study the Bible. 

Luther was instructed to read the Bible; and he became immersed in it. Staupitz 
used his position to assign Luther to the University of Wittenberg. Within two years 
(1509) Luther held a Master’s Degree in Theology. Staupitz assigned him to teach the 
Bible at Wittenberg for one semester. He returned to the Erfurt. Luther was known as a 
strong debater. The more he studied the Bible, the greater conflicts he identified with the 
tradition of the church. 

Luther was given an assignment that provided him with a firsthand look at the 
church in Rome. A conflict had arisen in the Augustinian Order, and it centered around 
the authority of Staupitz. Luther was one of two monks selected to travel to Rome to 
participate in the conflict resolution efforts. Roper notes that scholars debated the 
selection of the second monk. This was Luther’s first trip outside of Germany. 

Luther wrote of being very disappointed by the behavior of the priest and in 
general; the Roman lifestyle. Noting that St. Peters was too large to preach in, what he 
saw more reflected a museum than a base of the Holy Catholic Church. The structures 
were impressive and as a young Monk he was at awe. However, he found the Priest 
anything, but Holy. Later he would refer to the trip as a month-long visit to the “seat of 
the Devil.’To 
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The behavior of the clergy lacked reverence. Rituals were run through with little 
regard for their holiness and people were ushered through the process with little regard 
for the meaning of the moments. Luther was taken by the joking and playful nature and 
comments of the Priest as they went about sacred duties of the church. 

Martin Luther found Rome to be filthy and the moral behavior of people 
questionable. He experienced an unsanitary physical environment and open air 
prostitution near the church. These thoughts added to his general regard for Rome. He 
returned to Erfurt, unsuccessful in his mission and challenged by his conflicting 
experiences with Rome. 

Staupitz urged Martin Luther to continue his studies to receive a Doctorate. He 
would then be assigned to teach the Bible only at the University of Wittenberg. Luther 
felt that he would not live long and that he should not waste his time working on the 
degree. Staupitz had become Luther’s chief confessor and understood the mental trials 
the brilliant Monk faced. He also understood the impact Biblical studies were having on 
Luther’s well-being. Luther was persuaded to pursue the degree with a promise that he 
would not have to teach philosophy. Luther, was awarded his terminal degree in a 
ceremony that took place over a two-day period, October 18 - 19, 1519.n 

Luther started his professorship two months prior to his doctorate ceremony. 
Critical to Luther’s success in bringing about the Reformation was the relationship that 
the University of Wittenberg held in the political milieu. The University was a prize 
creation of Frederick the Wise, Duke of Saxony. Frederick had endeavored to 
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demonstrate that his territory could support a successful school of learned scholars. 

Luther was a rising star at Wittenberg. He had one other connection that proved vital. 

George Burkhardt was a colleague of Luther at the University of Erfurt. He had 
joined the Humanist circle while at the university and had taken the name Spalatin. His 
friendship with Luther provided a direct line to the most powerful man in Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise. From his university days, Spalatin had been recommended to serve 
as a family tutor for Frederick’s nephew. He became a very trusted and close advisor of 
the Duke. He supported Futher writings and used his position to protect Futher from the 
church. Frederick the Wise was an Elector who would vote for the new Emperor. The 
church needed to remain in his good graces. 

Futher entered his work at the University of Wittenberg with the support of 
Staupitz and Spalatin, and the approval of Frederick the Wise. As he studied and prepared 
his lectures, Futher found spiritual renewal in the Psalms. Futher was convinced that 
there was a growing disconnect between the doctrines of the church and the Word of 
God. But, a personal transformation occurred at the same time that he was exploring the 
biblical validity of the practices of the church. His lectures in the Psalms were followed 
by work in the Book of Romans. Luther wrote that prior to his study of Romans, “I felt 
that I was a sinner before God with an extremely disturbed conscience.. .1 did not love, 
yes, I hated the righteous God who punishes sinners. ”12 Luther claimed that one word in 
Romans 1:17 changed his life. Philosophy had failed him because it was based upon the 
works of humans. Salvation, seen through the lens of philosophers of Luther’s era, was a 
reward offered for human works of righteousness. Yet, Luther grappled with the nature of 
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humans to be righteous. Now, Luther came to understand that it was faith in Christ that 
led to God’s Grace; and therefore justified the sinner. Human works he had endeavored 
his entire life would not avail him righteous. Rather, we are justified by Faith. Salvation 
is a gift of God. This transformation provided the biblical foundation for Luther’s future 
writings that inspired the Reformation. 

By 1516, Luther’s students were debating his ideas and comparing them to the 
writings of Augustine. Luther would write in opposition to many of the theories of the 
scholastics. Among his favor targets was Aristotle. He would write “No one can become 
a theologian unless he becomes one without Aristotle.” 13 Clearly controversial, but rooted 
in Luther’s premise that the nature of humans allows them to do nothing but want and do 
evil. Luther theories gained broader acceptance among his colleagues and students who 
engaged in debates with students from other universities. 

The academic context of this era must be appreciated. This is the period of the rise 
in Humanist. Erasmus, who Luther would later debate to tears, had translated the New 
Testament from Latin back to its original Greek. Within the framework of questioning the 
appropriateness of certain rituals of the church, collectively the Humanist were opening 
public debate about matters that were sacred. 

Luther’s positions and writings were emerging in his early years at Wittenberg. It 
is fair to say once he freed himself through studying scripture, he set forth his theological 
positions in an attempt to free others. Luther would write, “the whole of Scripture took on 


nLyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet , 81. 
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a new meaning, and whereas before the justice of God filled me with hate; now it became 
to me inexpressibly sweet in greater love....to me a gate to heaven.”i4 

While Luther was often critical of Aristotle and his reasoning, it is clear that what 
emerges as his theological positions are the direct result of conclusions he draws from his 
review of scripture. Luther used reasoning. His first attacks of public note were directed 
to the sale of indulgence. His defense against the sale of indulgence are based in his 
position that grace is freely given to humanity. Salvation is a free gift from God. Thus, it 
is biblically unsound and inappropriate to pay for something that only God can give. 
Further, it is freely given. Moreover, since God is the giver of salvation, what right does 
the Pope have to offer indulgence for a price when Christ has paid the price to release 
humanity from our sins? How can the Pope replace what Christ has already done? 

Luther raised these questions in the hopes to bring about a discourse within the church. 

The Ninety - Five Theses 

Luther was a Monk who had risen to the state of a budding scholar. He knew little 
of the political nature of the church. He considered the actions of Rome that he found 
unacceptable; and the results of a Pope who was not well advised. Pope Leo X was new 
and impacted by Rome’s long-term hierarchy. Little did he know that the papal Bull of 
Indulgence that he attacked was the direct result of a political purchase by Albert of 
Brandenburg to become the Archbishop of Mainz. In an arrangement negotiated by the 
Fugger’s Banking Family, Pope Leo X was paid $10,000 to appoint Albert to the 


uRoland H. Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther (Nashville: Abingdon, 1978), 51. 
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Archbishop’s position; and in return would issue a Bull of Indulgence that could be used 


to repay Albert’s debt. The remainder would be split 50/50 to aid in building St. Peter’s. 15 

The Dominican Priest, Johannes Tetzel was dispatched by Albert to raise the 
Indulgence. He traveled about the area preaching to church members to purchase 
forgiveness by the Pope for the lost souls of their love ones who are imprisoned in 
purgatory. Luther felt that Rome was playing on the ignorance and foolishness of the 
faithful. Even some of his members traveled out of the area to purchase Certificates of 
Indulgence. Metaxas indicates that others, in addition to Luther, were opposed to the sale 
of indulgence. 

Dr. Dietrich Morung spoke out against indulgence and was excommunicated. 

Even Staupitz preached against them. His sermons were published in Latin and German 
in 1517.16 Researchers note that the German political establishment was opposed to the 
repeated use of Indulgence. They felt that it was taking money out of the country and 
impacting the local economy, mainly to benefit Rome. Frederick the Wise prohibited the 
sale in Wittenberg because he wanted his own sale to support his relic collection. 17 So, 
Frederick was more concerned about money staying in Germany than he was opposed to 
the sale of indulgence. He was more interested in being allowed the ability to secure 
funding for his works from the congregation. To that end, Luther’s Theses supported his 
end. Frederick did not anticipate the public response to the Theses. 


15 Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand. A Life of Martin Luther, 62. 

16 Eric Metaxas, Martin Luther: The Man Who Rediscovered God and Changed the World (New 
York: Viking, 2017), 105. 
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Luther was no fan of relics and his posting on Halloween was to raise the 
academic discussion; at the same time Frederick would be boasting about this relic of the 
church on All Saints Day. Luther’s work today would be called the alternative view. Yet, 
to his surprise, the Ninety-Five Theses made it way to a publisher who printed it. It 
immediately sold out and was reprinted many times over. 

It should be noted that the modern-day matters of copy rights did not exist in 
Germany, in 1517. Luther did not benefit monetarily from the sale of his published 
works. In fact, he did not direct or request the publication of his work. The Theses came 
at a time when there was a rising level of economic discontent that was growing in 
German society. The Feudal System had left many peasants without the benefit of their 
labor. They were economically depressed and in a constant state of oppression. The 
church was no help in this matter because it was too connected to the political process to 
offer a free voice for all the people. The greater social issue here was classism. Without 
the ability to work to acquire appreciable assets, mainly land, the families of the peasants 
would be forever doomed to servitude. Equity, fairness and the right for self- 
determination were pressing issues. 

The German political leaders were concerned about the ongoing economic 
infringement of the Holy See. Institutions to support Germany welfare were repeatedly 
challenged by the need to respond to the pleas of Rome for more money. Germany had its 
fill with one other problem: The Holy See’s battle with the Turks. War was costly, 
destructive and again, pulling resources away from the ability to create the German 
infrastructure to advance the nation. In fact, Luther’s first official engagement with a 
Papal representative would come at the end of a summit called to secure more German 
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support for the war with the Turks. Ultimately, Rome never had enough resources and 
now it had additional needs related to the construction of the great St. Peter’s Project. 

Given that Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses came on the heels of Tezel’s indulgence 
campaign, he was the first to take issue with Luther. Luther dismissed his response as 
unqualified. Soon, Luther’s position was viewed as a Dominican Verses Augustinian 
debate. Sylvester Prierias, a Dominican and Master of the Sacred Palace wrote a response 
totally dismissing Luther’s assumptions regarding the right of the church to issue 
indulgences.is With classic Luther venom, the response to Prierias say he wrote “Like an 
insidious devil you pervert the Scriptures. ”19 

There was a willing and hungry audience for Luther’s work because there was 
truly no peace. A Beloved Community requires a moral compass that is aimed at the 
wellbeing of all. In a theme that is reminiscent of the teachings of the contemporary 
leader, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Luther’s response to the economics of indulgences by 
the church was “Love covers a multitude of sins and is better than all pardons of 
Jerusalem and Rome. ”20 

Among the declarations of the Ninety-Five Theses were: 

(62) The true treasure of the church is the Most Holy Gospel of the glory and 
grace of God. (5) The Pope does not intend to remit, and cannot remit sin, (6) the 
Pope cannot remit guilt unless he declares God has remitted guilt. (7) Only God 
remits guilt. (21) the preachers who preach indulgences are in error. (36) Every 
truly repentant Christian has a full right to pardon without purchase. (75) To think 
that the Papal pardons are great is to violate the Mother of God. (82) If the Pope 
has the power to release people from purgatory, why wouldn’t he do it freely in 
the name of Holy Love? (86) The Pope is among the wealthiest of men why 


isRoland H. Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther (Nashville: Abingdon, 1978), 74. 
i9Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther , 77. 
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wouldn’t his build St. Peter’s with his own money rather than with the money of 
poor believers? 2 i 

A number of the Theses directly addressed the need for Christians to give more to 
the poor. Luther directly attacked Tetzel by using a statement aligned with a section of 
his sermons. While the Theses were on one hand a theological document; they were also 
an economic document. The latter being what I believe resonated with the populous. 
Luther was also addressing both the economic inequity and the classism of the church. 

He cites Pope Leo X, a de Medici, as one of the richest men in the world capable of 
building St. Peters. Why should the church be built upon the backs of poor believers? 
Worst, Luther sees injustice in the nature of the alleged powers of the Papacy. In the 
name of love why would a Pope not freely release a soul tormented in purgatory? Would 
this not be the proper Christian thing to do? 

Luther’s doctrine of justification by grace not only freed him from the bondage of 
his weight of sin, it opened his eyes to the abuses of the church. To Luther, this doctrine 
is based on the fact that God, who freely gives his grace “speaks a word of forgiveness so 
tied to his divine holiness that sometimes the same word is both judgment and grace .”22 
Luther did not down play the significance of sin. He rather argued that scripture 
supported that God, through our faith in Christ; can forgive sin. God and only God has 
that ability. 

Consistent with this thought was that the church had erred in suggesting that the 
Pope had authority that biblically rest only in God and his self-revelation in Christ. As the 


2 iMartin Luther, Martin Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses and Selected Sermons (Radford: Wilder 
Publications, 2008), 5 — 11. 

22 justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, vol 2: The Reformation to the Present Day (New 
York: Harper One, 1984), 32. 
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debates to defend his position would continue, Luther would expand upon the meaning of 
his position to conclude that Christ, not the Pope, was the head of the church. Luther’s 
position was that the church had no authority not expressed in the bible. He believed that 
any Church Dogma or Doctrine not supported by the bible was in error. 

Drawing upon his further study of the scriptures, Luther supported the “doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers. ”23 His position was that God had no hierarchical 
process restricting access to him. The community of believers were one to God. Luther 
used this position to support universal access to the Eucharist. Prior, the Lord’s table was 
restricted to the Priest. 

The Church’s Response and an Evolving Theology 

As Bainton points out, Luther seriously thought that his challenge for an academic 
debate would be viewed as a service to the church; and he would be thanked for his 
efforts. Luther was so convinced that after writing the Theses; he sent a copy to Albert of 
Mainz, who sent it to Rome. 

Having dismissed both the admonishment of Tetzel and Prierias, Luther continued 
his expansion of theological thought. In his role as Professor of Scripture at Wittenberg, 
he also became the Pastor of the Castle church. There he used his sermons to refine his 
position. Moreover, in August 1518, he to traveled to Heidelberg to present his annual 
report of the church. Much to his surprise, he received a hero’s welcome from his peers 
(The Augustinian Order). It is here that Luther not only defended the Ninety-Five Theses; 
but he expanded his theology. 


23justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, 33. 
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Based on Luther, “God can be found only in suffering and the Cross .”24 Luther 
continued his position based upon the writings of the Apostle Paul. He argued that God 
could be found in our human suffering and that suffering was a part of the Christian Life. 
The Cross represented the price paid for redeeming grace. Luther also shared a position 
that would radically lead to a change in the church. Luther argued that “sexual desire is 
no worse than any other human activity .”25 This would ultimately be built upon to result 
in the marriage of Priest, Monk and Nuns; a direct violation of the church. 

Luther, to the disapproval of his former philosophy teachers von Usingen and 
Trutfetter, continued his attack on philosophy. His point was that pagan philosophy could 
not be the lens in which scripture is interpreted. Often as he wrote he referred to reason as 
a whore. Luther called for theologians to see God through the theology of the cross. 

Luther’s trip to Heidelberg was a risk. He had been issued a summons to appear in 
Rome. It reached him on August 7, 1518; two weeks before he traveled to present his 
annual report. The winter/spring of 1518 was filled with activity by those who refuted 
Luther’s Theses. Conrad Wimpina, a theology professor, published a refutation 
addressing Luther’s Sennon on Indulgence and the work of Grace. He was joined by 
Tetzel who was the subject of Luther’s attack. Tetzel’ position was that Luther’s writing 
was heretical and needed to be addressed by Rome. Ultimately, the assignment to address 
Luther was given to Cardinal Cajetan .26 


24 Lyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet (New York: Random House, 2016), 92. 
25 Lyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet, 92. 

26Lyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet, 97. 
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Luther feared for his life if he appeared in Rome. He appealed to his ruler, 
Frederick the Wise, who assured him that his matters with Rome would be addressed on 
German soil. 27 Frederick was aware of a planned diet in Augsburg in early October. He 
used his influence to have the Cardinal address Luther after the diet. Spalatin assured 
Luther that a fair hearing would take place. Moreover, Frederick could protect Luther 
while on German soil. 

Roper sees the Augsburg Debate is a key turning point in the reformation. Luther 
works were increasingly drawing the attention of the secular world. When arriving in 
Augsburg during the first week of October 1518, he was hosted by local politicians and 
members of the influential Peutinger’s Humanist Circle. In these circles of influence, 
more than theological position; there was growing concern about containing the power 
of the Pope and reducing the drain of financial support from Germany to the church in 
Rome. 28 

Cardinal Cajetan asked Luther to recant. Multiple writers indicate that his initial 
appeal was to take a fatherly approach to addressing Luther. His repeated reference to 
Luther as, dear son, annoyed him. Cajetan believed that the threat of torture and death 
were enough to cause Luther to accept his advice and recant. Luther’s response “Show 
me the errors. ”29 Cajetan position was that Luther had denied the treasury of the church 
and stated that faith brought forgiveness. Both positions were contrary to the teachings of 
the church. Luther admitted that he had done both and asked that Cajetan support his 


27Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther, 77. 

isLyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet (New York: Random House, 2016), 102. 

29Eric Metaxas, Martin Luther: The Man Who Re-discovered God and Changed the World (New 
York: Viking, 2017), 147. 
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position by simply showing him in the bible where he had erred. A shouting match ended 


the day. 

On the second day, Luther arrived with a group of four imperial counselors, a 
notary and a group of witness. He openly read from a document stating that he would 
submit to the “judgment and the lawful conclusion of the Holy Church and all who are 
better informed than I .”30 This strategy demonstrated a willingness to listen and be 
advised. He then allowed the Cardinal to instruct him indicating that he would only 
respond in writing the next day. The Cardinal proceeded with his charges. 

He supported the merits of the treasury. The Cardinal argued the church had the 
right to sale indulgence. Citing the papal bull Unigenitus that was included in canon law 
and Matthew 16:9, the Cardinal returned to shouting and demanding Luther recant as the 
Pope desired. Luther’s reply, “If it can be shown that the Extravagante teaches that Christ 
merits are the treasury of indulgences, then I will recant as you wish .”31 To the Cardinal’s 
disappointment, Luther was correct. The document said Christ by his merits acquired the 
treasury. The church had erred. The Cross, the work of Christ, offered redemption. This 
allowed Luther to make his argument on the primacy of scripture over papal bulls. Most 
importantly, this victory called upon the church to rethink the Theology of Repentance. 
Thus, Luther position on grace and the Theology of the Cross are further cemented. 

Their dialogue turned to faith and the sacrament. Luther held firm to his position 
from Romans 5:1. Justification comes by faith. Without faith, the sacraments are 
ineffective. The Cardinal agreed to compromise on this issue. This point is foundational 


3 oLyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet , 102. 
3 iLyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet , 103. 
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to who should have the Eucharist. While it did not change Rome’s practice; it caused 
Luther and his followers to immediately open the Lord’s Table to the laity. 

The Cardinal insisted that Luther recant on just one point: The Pope had the keys 
to the church. This point was the key issue for the Cardinal. He wanted to report to Rome 
that no longer was Luther questioning the authority of the Pope. Luther citing scripture 
placing Christ as the holder of the keys could not recant his theology, Christ is the Head 
of the church. Luther’s position, while academic at the time, leads us to understand today 
that the practical implications of the universal churches, under Christ, regardless of 
denomination or doctrine are equal because God, not the Pope, is the head of the church. 

Unsuccessful in securing additional German support to fight the Turks and reining 
in Martin Luther, Cardinal Cajetan made Luther Staupitz’s problem and demanded 
actions, as his superior. Staupitz reply was that Luther’s knowledge of the scripture far 
exceeded his. Staupitz responded by releasing Luther from his Augustinian vows. Luther 
won the dispute, but lost his long time mentor. Writing later, Luther would express that 
leaving Augsburg he felt afraid because without Staupitz, he was alone. 32 

Luther was far from alone. His sermons, writings and defense of his positions had 
inspired his colleagues and students. Andreas Karlstadt, without Luther’s knowledge, had 
issued a public reply to Johannes Eck’s refutation of Luther. Eck’s desire was to debate 
Luther, but Luther considered him a friend and preferred to keep their theological debates 
private. Nonetheless, after political intervention by Duke George, it was decided that 
Karlstadt and Eck would debate at Leipzig. Luther could not stand the thought of 
Karlstadt taking on Eck. He knew Eck really wanted to debate him, so he journeyed to 


32Lyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet , 106. 
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offer support. Hundreds of Wittenberg students accompanied him with a wagon loaded 
with books. The Universities (Paris and Erfurt) were to judge the debate. It lasted from 
June 27th-July 15th, 1519. 

Luther’s health was questioned at this debate. He appeared gaunt and frail. While 
the universities refused to decide on a winner, Eck was much more commanding than 
Karlstadt or Luther. But Luther made continuing strives on his positions. Among them, 
papal authority was a historical accreditation not supported by scripture; the Rock of the 
church is Christ and; the role of human will in salvation is not supported by scripture; 
rather faith comes by grace and by grace we are saved. A key point came when Eck got 
Luther to agree that the Council of Constantine in 1415 had erred in condemning Jan 
Hus. Luther was not surprised by the question. “He had already speculated in May that 
some of Hus’ claims may have been right.”33 Metaxas believed Leipzig pushed Luther to 
attack more of the questionable practices of the church. Noting at this point is that Luther 
very much considered himself a loyal son of the church. Luther felt that in doing so he 
was providing a great service to the Holy Church. 34 

It was the post Leipzig period that Luther would go on to write some of his most 
compelling works. Luther’s works expounded upon his thinking that “a rediscovery of 
the irreversible relation of Christ and the church (in any sense, whether defined as 


33 Lyndal Roper, Martin Luther: Renegade and Prophet, 122. 

34 Eric Metaxas, Martin Luther: The Man Who Re-discovered God and Changed the World (New 
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hierarchy or people of God), a relation in which Christ could not be subsumed into the 
church, but retained a living voice; not only within ,but also over it.”35 

Among the works were the Babylonian Captivity of the church in which he 
attacked the abuses of the sacraments and his opponents. Luther supported only two 
sacraments: The Eucharist and Baptism; because they were the only two supported by 
scripture. After Leipzig, he wrote, “It is certain that it is absolutely not in the power of 
the church or of the pope to establish articles of faith”.36 

Luther would develop his own catechisms. His preferred order included: the Ten 
Commandments; God instructions for how we should live; The Apostles Creed, a 
confession of what God has done for us; and the Lord’s prayer, our response to God’s 
command and trust in his promise. 37 

Luther’s post Leipzig writing clearly pointed to the fact that the church could not 
afford to allow him to continue as one of its Doctors. His writing challenged the core of 
Papal Authority, questioned doctrine, and its history. On June 15, 1520, the Holy Church 
issued a papal bull known as Exsurge Domine. It is known for the opening line: “Arise O 
Lord and judge thy cause.”38 The Bull took three months to find Luther. By then it had 
expired because he was to have appeared in sixty days. Charles V was Emperor, and he 
would need to make the decision. He was busy fighting the Turks and offered to hold the 


35 Kimlyn J, Bender, “Martin Luther and the Birth of the Protestant Ecclesial Vision,” Journal of 
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Diet in November 1520, within the sixty days after Luther received it. Conflicts with 
schedules and debates on charges resulted in the original bull being rescinded and a new 
bull issued on Ash Wednesday 1521. 

Luther arrived in Worms to a hero’s welcome. “Swawe wrote that it was just like 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. ”39 Luther appeared three days before the 
Diet. His books were placed before him on the first day and he was asked to acknowledge 
his authorship of them. He refused to recant or refute his writing. His response was to 
offer to burn the books if he could be shown his error. On the second day, Luther asked 
for time to consider a question presented. “It seems the diet feared Luther.’Lo His 
popularity with the Germans was clear as they filled the hearings halls. Repeatedly 
peppered with questions about his writing and his views on Papal Authority, Luther in his 
defiance issued his now famous statement, Here I Stand. 

With certain ex-communication and death facing him, Frederick had Knights 
under his command to plan means of securing Luther and protecting him. There was only 
one issue. They could not tell Frederick how this would be accomplished. He had to be 
able to deny knowledge of Luther’s whereabouts. 

By the time Emperor Charles V issued the writ of ex-communication, Luther had 
been kidnapped by the knights and taken to their castle in Wartburg. He would spend a 
year there living in disguise as a knight. They secured material for him and he spent the 
next year translating the New Testament into German. 


39 Eric Metaxas, Martin Luther: The Man Who Rediscovered God and Changed the World (New 
York: Viking, 2017), 207. 
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Civil unrest followed the ex-communication of Luther. At Erfurt and Wittenberg 
protest followed and Luther follower Johannes Drach was ex communicated as well.4i 
The church had hoped to stop continued acts of defiance by clergy; who as Luther were 
rediscovering God in the scriptures. Poorly calculated by the church was the impact of 
the reform movement without its theological leader. Luther in hiding opened the doors 
for radical response with greater political implication than he proposed. Karlstadt pushed 
reforms; and later Thomas Muntzer was credited with fueling the peasant wars. The City 
Council of Wittenberg supported the push for reforms. 

Luther continued to communicate to his friends while at Wartburg. He suffered 
from depression and severe bouts with intestinal problems that plague him his entire life. 
Spalatin secured medicine to aid him. With all his health issues, he was extremely 
productive. By the time he decided to return to Wittenberg, his reforms had spread over 
all of Europe. Many became martyrs at the hand of the church. 

Luther would spend the next twenty-two years expanding his theology, marrying 
and rearing a family. He would write extensively advising our reformers. The acceptance 
of his reforms would not come until after his death. His understudy, Phillip Melanchthon 
would actually participate in framing what would become the official recognized 
Protestant Church. 


Conclusion 

The power of Luther’s works is found in the transforming nature that his 
theological position pushed forward an agenda that called upon a personal relationship 


4 iEric Metaxas. Martin Luther. The Man Who Rediscovered God and Changed the World, 240. 
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with God; and reinforced the living presence of Christ as the true head of the church. As 
Gonzales points out, Luther believed in a two kingdom approach. In this he supported a 
separation of State and Church. He saw the State as the recognized defender of the law; 
and the church as the moral and spiritual supporter of society. Luther believed that the 
nature of humans required both. Humanity needs the State to advance and support a legal 
structure in society. Separate and apart from such, the Church offers humanity a basis for 
moral and spiritual development. 

Luther’s position on the Priesthood of All Believers is really a push for equality 
and access by all to the sacraments. Luther could find no biblical support for vows of 
celibacy; and thus, not only encouraged marriage of clergy, but he married a former nun. 
Together, they parented six children. 

Luther understood the burdens of the poor and common person; and his concern 
for the universal welfare of all was apparent as he referred to the sale of indulgence as 
unfair to the poor. He believed ‘all’ should have access to the overflowing grace of God 
to live an abundant life. 

For Luther, there can be no real, living faith this is not love from start to finish .42 
So love is the defining character that must be present in the faith community. Love, the 
core of faith, is what drives the believer’ access and relationship with Christ. For in fact, 
Christ is love. In King’s work, love is the character that allows us to become community. 
Luther believed that the Priesthood of All Believers foundation is to have equal access to 
the God; and the elimination of a spiritual hierarchy. King saw love as the driving force 


42Berndt Hamm, “Martin Luther’s Revolutionary Theology of Pure Gift without Reciprocation ", 
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to call the unified body of Believers the Beloved Community. Luther’s writings promoted 
Christ as the true Head of the Church; and he was driven by his thinking of an alive and 
present Christ who still works through faith and has not surrendered his church or his 
authority to any human. This same Christ, equally accessible to all, is at the core of the 
Beloved Community. “What makes faith genuine faith, is the presence of Christ in 
faith .”43 The presence of Christ to all of us provides us the Strength to Love. Luther 
wanted reform without violence. King wanted the same. Luther in a letter to Melanchthon 
called the violence of the peasant wars a “disgrace and just repulsion for our gospel”. 44 

Moreover, Luther and King believed in peaceful a transformation. They both 
supported the right to follow one’s conscience even when it leads to dissent. It was the 
only way they saw for truth to be divorced from power; someone must stand for truth. 
King often quoted the Bill of Rights to demonstrate the relationship between Civil Rights 
and the core principles of the founders of this nation. Luther’s theology aided in forming 
those principles. For those and many other reasons Luther is a historical figure whose 
works support a Beloved Community endeavor. 

At an international conference of Baptist Preachers held in Berlin in 1934, a black 
Preacher from Georgia learned a great deal about Martin Luther. Upon his return to 
America, he changed his name from Michael King to Martin Luther King, Sr .45 He 
changed his son’s name to Martin Luther King, Jr. Martin Luther and Martin Luther King 
Jr. will be forever connected to the Beloved Community. 


43 The Faculty of Theology, University of Helsinki. De Gruyter. NZSTh. (2015): 106. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as in heaven” are powerful words 
that are a part of what we call the Lord’s Prayer. 1 Within those powerful words lies great 
theological meaning that has been pursued by the church for centuries. What does the 
Kingdom of God on earth look like? How is it invoked? What is the role of the church 
and humanity in securing this Kingdom on earth? What is the meaning of this 
proposition? 

What follows in this paper will be a theological review that supports the work to 
create a Beloved Community in an Exurban Environment. I will provide a literature 
review and positions that focus on three theological doctrines: The Doctrine of God; the 
Doctrine of Humanity; and the Doctrine of the Church. 

I contend that the work of community building is grounded in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; which in many incidences quotes the writings of the Hebrew Prophets who called 
God’s people to peace and justice. The Prophets and Jesus were concerned about the 
oppressed and the poor; and the absence of justice and fairness. 


i Harold W. Attridge, The HarperCollins Study Bible (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 
2006), 1114. 
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While I will engage many historical figures in addressing this matter, it should be 


noted that I consider the theological approach involved in moving a Beloved Community 
Agenda to be very much a ‘Kingian Theology’; that is based upon the writings and works 
of the late Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. King’s Theology was not simply a lived 
experience expressed in his poetic oratory, rather it was a reasoned approach to 
understanding God rooted in his life experiences and his extensive work and research in 
the academy as he explored the Social Gospel and Personalism. King’s work expressed a 
deep understanding of God as the source of all good in the universe. He saw the black 
church, and in particular, the black pastor as obligated to addressing the issues before the 
people; and he believed strongly that the battle for dignity and self-determination 
required humanity, particularly the oppressed to be a part of the solution. While some 
have called King’s approach, Black Theology; I would not label it as such. I contend 
strongly as does Baldwin that the foundations for King’s Theology are rooted in his 
family and black church experiences. King’s approach and practices are not exclusively 
rooted in black issues. His issues align with those fighting economic oppression, poverty 
and basic human rights. King’s thinking and practices were too vast and great to be 
labeled by race. I think King’s Theological approach is an example of true Liberation 
Theology. 

According to Dr. Andrew Park, at the heart of Liberation Theology is not how one 
views orthodoxy of the Christian Faith, but rather how one lives out the orthopraxis of the 
faith. 2 In short, are the practices of the community consistent with the gospel? I will 


2 Andrew Park, “Understanding Theology” (lecture, United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, 
August 28, 2018). 
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endeavor to establish a framework that will borrow from the lessons of the early church 
and the early writers on Christian Theology and the impact of their work on Body of 
Christ today. I will share how the influence of St. Augustine and other Fathers of the 
church influenced Martin Luther’s writings on the Community. I will move through the 
works of those who engaged in Christian Social Gospel in the late nineteenth and early 
Twentieth century. The impact of the Christian Realism Theologians on Christian thought 
will be explored. During this same period, I will engage the work of the Personalism and 
show the connection between their thinking and the emergence of a unique brand of 
Personalism that grew from both the lived and academic experiences of Martin Luther 
King Jr. King’s work is rich and borrows relevant sections of multiple sources to form a 
theology that focused on liberating African Americans who were denied basic 
constitutional and human rights. 

It is my intent to show the connection between King’s Theology and his social 
organizing that became the hallmark of the Civil Rights Movement. It is critical to 
understand that King applied his lived experience in the Southern context with great 
academic rigor; and fashioned a community organizing approach rooted in deep 
theological thought as he sought justice. 

I believe it could be said that King was influenced by the thinking and writing of 
Howard Thurman. In some sense his theology is born out of a quest to answer a question 
that Thurman raised as he wrestled with understanding God and the plight of Blacks in 
America: Who is God to us when we constantly live with our backs against the wall?3 


3 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Richmond: Friends United Press, 1981), 13. 
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Using the lessons from Dr. King’s work, I propose to seek work to establish his 
Beloved Community among persons of varying social economic backgrounds, different 
races and cultural context. These differing groups find themselves co-located in a once 
rural environment impacted by significant demographic shifts. At the root of this 
evolving community are changing Urban Centers. My project attempts to apply practices 
found in King’s Theology and work to create the new community promised by God in 
Isaiah 65: 17 - 25, a Beloved Community. 

Biblical and Historical Intersections 

In developing the biblical foundations of my proposed project, I selected the text 
found in Isaiah 65: 17-25. The words attributed to God’s desires as spoken through the 
Prophet embody the premise of theological hope found in God’s New Creation. The 
scripture outlines the Kingdom of God on Earth and offers for us a glimpse of a Beloved 
Community. The text speaks to a restored state for humanity that embraces peace, justice, 
and where those who were once oppressed can commune in peace. The lion and the oxen 
both share in a mutual meal and lie together in peace. Opportunity abounds for all as they 
are properly rewarded for their labor and dwell in housing and communities that foster 
new hope for their children. 

In Martin Luther, I found a theology from a historical figure of the church that is 
driven by the Easter Event. By that I mean it is Christological in nature with the power of 
a resurrected Christ to offer grace; that is sufficient to save humanity from its natural 
state. In fact, Luther, just as St. Augustine, believed strongly that humanity is incapable 
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of good unless human will is in bondage to Christ.4 Luther’s theology calls for the 
preaching of Christ Crucified as the word of God seek to restore good in his Kingdom. It 
should be noted that Luther in translating the bible into German would not refer to the 
church as the ‘ekklesia’; but rather would simply call the church, ‘the community’. For 
Luther, the new creation is formed when we are in Christ. As Fritschel states, “Luther’s 
Christological hermeneutic is useful in addressing many of today’s theological and 
societal issues’^ Fritschel sees Luther in many ways just as Burrow sees King; that is, 
forming a theology that at its core is tied to God’s universal rule and love that is both 
expressed at the Cross and through the teachings of both the Old Testament Prophets and 
Christ. The Kingdom of God and the Reign of God are viewed as the fundamental 
purpose of Jesus’ ministry. From a Lutheran perceptive, Fritschel argues that “[Christ] 
teachings and ministry are key to understanding his death and resurrection; and his 
teaching and ministry are about the reign of God. ”6 

The concept of grace is very much a countercultural movement in today’s world; 

yet with Luther is foundationally at the core of our salvation and places our hope as 

Christians at the Cross of Jesus. As such, the teachings of Christ are seen as both counter 

culture and political in nature. Noting the Sermon on the Mount, Fritschel offers a current 

assessment of the meaning of Luther’s Christ - Centered Theology: 

The reign of God is not about our souls sitting on clouds 
Playing harps. It is a reign of inclusive justice, wholeness and peace 

4 Henry Cole, trans., Martin Luther: The Bondage of Will (Middletown: Legacy Publications, 
2011), 35. 

5 Ann Fritschel, “Re-envisioning Luther’s Christological Hermeneutic,” Currents in Theology and 
Mission 45, no.l ( January 2018): 11. 

6 Ann Fritschel, “Re-envisioning Luther’s Christological Hermeneutic,” Currents in Theology and 
Mission 45, no.l (January 2018): 11. 
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In a context of fear mongering, and divisive and hate filled speech 
And actions, the contrast between current economic, political, and 
Social systems and the reign of God needs to be lifted up and current 
Systems challenged. According to the Prophets, the Beatitudes and 
Magnificent, God’s reign is an embodied, real world reign that challenges 
The status quo .7 

If Luther is known for anything, it is his challenging authority. But more importantly, if 
Christ’ teachings are known for anything, it is the counterculture message that threatened 
established social, economic and political systems. 

The prophet Isaiah’s message in 65: 17 - 25 speaks to God’s desired restoration 
of humanity. The hope offered by the prophet’s vision of a new creation comes as the 
children of Israel are returning from the Babylonian Exile. The exile is viewed as 
punishment for their political, economic and social behavior that is counter to God. They 
have not heard the cry of the needy. They have strayed away from God’s Commandments 
and have not acted with justice. The people have ignored and acted against God’s 
messengers (the Prophets) and made political alliances that did not follow God’s plan. 

The intersection between the historical and biblical foundations work undertaken 
to support my project then calls for a theological underpinning that is sensitive to the 
needs of the poor and the oppressed. Such a theology places great emphasis on the ability 
for humanity to be restored, redeemed and reconciled to our Creator God. As reconciled 
people, we then become a part of God’s new creation and forge community in such a way 
that traditional foes co-exist for the benefit of all. 

I purport a theology that is Christ Centered offering the benefits of the Christ 
Event; that is, crucifixion, death and resurrection. This is critical in understanding the 

7 Ann Fritschel, “Re-envisioning Luther’s Christological Hermeneutic,” Currents in Theology and 
Mission 45, no. 1 (January 2018): 12. 
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change and the direction that community building requires. Moving to a Beloved 
Community requires “forgiveness, acknowledges the importance of judgment, 
confession, and the love of enemies in the context of truthful Christian community 
marked by God’s action in Christ.” 8 

Engagement with Classical Theologians 

The early church, following the teachings of Christ, did not see the care of the 
marginalized, poor or oppressed as a special ministry. Rupen Das claims that ministering 
to the poor was as important as theology and missiology. He quotes from a letter from 
Dionysius of Corinth written around 170 AD, “from the beginning you have had the 
custom of helping all of the brethren in many sorts of ways.. .through these gifts... you 
have eased the poverty of the needy. ”9 

Old Testament Scholar and Theologian, Walter Brueggemann, offers that the 
church leadership responded to the cries of the poor creating social awareness that 
resulted in an advocacy revolution in the church and called the powerful to provide 
justice and protection to the needy. 10 This point is critical in understanding the relevance 
of my project as we engage the Doctrine of the Church. If the church is defined as a 
Community of Hope (Thomas & Wondra), then it is through both charity and advocacy 
that works to create a Beloved Community. From its formative days, the church has 


s Jean - Pierre Fortin, “The Church as Confessing Community: Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Theology of 
Forgiveness and Reconciliation”, Touchstone, 34 no. 3 (October 2016): 18. 

9 Rupen Das, “A Compassionate Community: What did the Early Church Teach that made 
Christians Lovers of the Poor, ” Journal of European Baptist Studies 17, no.2 (2017): 34. 


10 Rupen Das, A Compassionate Community, 35. 
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viewed both as part of her obligation to a larger community. Early Fathers of the Church, 
including Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, are noted for their preaching 
about “compassion for lepers, the poor, and the homeless, but also provided relief and set 
up homes for those in need.”n Das also shares that Ambrose of Milan was involved in 
advocacy. His work gave the Church a voice in Child Welfare as a social injustice issue. 
The Church opposed the sale of children into slavery as a means of addressing family 
debt. 

From the onset, we have a church that has concerns about healthcare (lepers), 
economic exploitation (slavery), abuse of the poor and social injustice, affordable 
housing (homeless) and the neglect of those living on the margins in society. The issues 
listed are the very topics the project will research. 

Where does this concern come from? It is directly from the teachings of Christ 
and the evolution of the Early Church led by Apostles who carried on the tradition. The 
relevancy is thus found in a Christ Center Theology; that is, an expression of God’s love 
for the world. Such a theology calls our church to find ways to enter into public discourse 
that is faithful to our history. Seeking to find common ground in our Exurban Context is 
not only consistent with this theological approach; but reflects our understanding of God 
as expressed through Christ. Christ is a good God who loves all; and from creation desire 
good for all. 

In describing the Church’s call to action in Ferguson, Leah Gunning Francis 
shares a quote from a classic theologian, St. Ignatius of Loyola. St. Ignatius said, “if our 
Church is not marked by our caring for the poor, the oppressed, the hungry, we are guilty 


11 Rupen Das, “A Compassionate Community, 45. 
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of heresy .”12 In a world continually marked by divisive politics and social injustices to 
people living on the margins, classic theologians speak to the urgency of the work to 
form a Beloved Community. Further, what is clear is the Church must have an advocacy 
role in leading or supporting the call for social justice. Such a role is centered in the 
teachings of Christ. 

Engagement with Modern Theologians 

Bonhoeffer saw clearly the connection between a Beloved Community and the 
Kingdom of God. He believed strongly in a Christ Centered Theology that is similar to 
his fellow German Theologian, Luther. Bonhoeffer said, “the Kingdom of God is not to 
be found in some other world beyond, but in the midst of this world.. .God wants us to 
honor God on earth.. .and nowhere else. God si nk s the Kingdom down into the cursed 
ground. ”13 Bonhoeffer’s statement reinforces both the urgency in the work of the Hebrew 
prophets and Christ to bring God’s will of justice and peace on earth. Bonhoeffer 
performed post - doctoral studies in the United States at Columbia University. While 
there he was influenced by the work of E. Reinhold Niebuhr. While Bonhoeffer struggled 
with many of the principles of Christian Realism, while at Union Theological Seminary, 
the influence of his experience there was strengthened greatly by the time he spent at 
Abyssinian Baptist Church. 


12 Leah Gunning Francis, Ferguson and Faith: Sparking Leadership and Awakening Community 
(St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2015), 91. 

13 Willis Jenkins and Jennifer M. McBride, eds., Bonhoeffer and King: Their Legacies and Import 
for Christian Social Thought (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 157. 
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The senior pastor of the church, Rev. Adam Clayton Powell Sr. experienced what 
some called a vocational transformation. He moved from being concerned with internal 
administrative and preaching affairs to seeing his role as a catalyst for social engagement; 
the church as a vehicle for advocacy; and ministries that aided the poor and oppressed of 
Harlem. Powell saw this new role as bearing witness to the “living reality of God and to 
make Jesus Christ real in America and real in the world. ”14 

Bonhoeffer’s experience at Abyssinian impacted his theological approach in the 
future. He saw the impact of the church when she extends herself beyond the doctrine and 
preaching to become an integral part of community life. In the Black Church, he found 
what he would later call the great cloud of witnesses; that is oppressed people whose 
hope are in the promises of a living Christ. The point I make here is that in the 
Powell/Bonhoeffer experience, we see a social ethic forming that is theologically rooted 
in the Kingdom of God and the Church; to become the community based beacon of hope. 
The proposed project is rooted in the contextual life of the Black Church and the need to 
continue to engage in Kingdom Building by engaging the community in critical social, 
economic and political issues. 

Powell was pastoring a community and a people hit hard by the great depression. 
Our context was transformed by demographic shifts having lingering effects from the 
great recession and the growth of low wage service sector employment. Christ ministry is 
filled with examples of the need for economic security and the evil of economic 
exploitation. Like Powell, there is still a need to bring forward work that reflects the 
living reality of God through Christ. Many attribute the Harlem experience as a turning 


14 Willis Jenkins and Jennifer M. McBride, eds., Bonhoeffer and King, 163. 
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point in Bonhoeffer’s career. While he continued as an exceptional professor and writer, 


he became increasingly concerned with the active role of the Church as an agent of 

community transformation. He spoke truth to power and worked to facilitate social 

change. In a letter to Eberhard Bethge, Bonhoeffer wrote from prison sharing: 

The church ought to minister as a community willing 

And able to bear the cross of its own and the world’s failings 

Before itself, the world and God, for in this particular form of 

Discipleship resides the most powerful manifestation of 

The saving presence and power of the crucified and risen Christi5 

Bonhoeffer’s theology at this point in his life had moved to an aggressive form of 
activism rooted in his belief that the Church must stand for truth and justice and work to 
combat the forces of evil that oppress humanity. The proposed project endeavors to create 
a community by speaking truth to power and centers of influence that control public 
policies and public outcomes that inflict injustice among some citizens. Our work is not 
political activism; but rather social dialogue that seeks to expand community. Some will 
see such a theological endeavor as political. I would counter that by saying that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is in many ways political. 

There is a point that I would like to make in sharing the shift in thinking of 
Bonhoeffer. Theology is not stagnant. It is evolving as we wrestle with an evolving world 
and strive to understand how God has spoken and is still moving to address the 
circumstances before us. What has not changed in the message is the constant struggle for 
justice, truth and peace. 


15 Jean - Pierre Fortin, “The Church as Confessing Community: Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Theology 
of Forgiveness and Reconciliation,” Touchstone 34, no. 3 (October, 2016): 22. 
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Bonhoeffer indicated that in earlier times the church could have focused on moral 
codes; that is preaching that a sinner, such as a publican or a harlot, must find Christ. But 
in his context, he had come to understand that the messaging of the church should point 
to the need to strive for righteousness; such as those who suffered for the sake of justice, 
truth and humanity. 16 

During the post Reconstruction Era in America, there emerged a school of 
theological thought that is called Social Gospelism. The leading Theologian was Walter 
Rauschenbusch. While the movement was predominately white, some prominent African 
American leaders were participants in the movement. Among them were Henry McNeal 
Turner and Ida B. Wells - Barnett. The movement targeted the creation of a social 
consciousness that reflected the teaching of the Old Testament prophets and the message 
of Jesus to call the country to repentance. The dominant theological themes were: 

1. Immanence of God - God is at work everywhere in the world, participate with 
humanity to bring about his purpose and plan 

2. Communal view of society - Interdependence and interrelatedness of persons 
in the world. Humanity created by the One Father God, implies equality of all 
people under God, thus, making possible the Kingdom of God on Earth 

3. Higher Criticism of the Bible grounded in the social teachings of Jesus Christ 

4. Strong ethical emphasis -Kingdom of God on Earth as an alternative to other 
worldliness 

5. Incorporation of the social sciences of the day; outcome - desire for what 
ought to be verses what is. 17 

Rooted in this school of thought was the implicit value that God places on 


16 Charles Marsh and John Perkins, Welcoming Justice: God’s Movement Toward Beloved 
Community (Downers Grove: Inter Varsity Press, 2009), 101. 

17 Rufus Burrow, Jr., God and Human Dignity: The Personalism, Theology and Ethics of Martin 
Luther King Jr. (Indiana: University of Notre Dame, 2006), 35 - 36. 
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humanity. In a sense, Social Gospelism dealt with the Doctrine of God and the Doctrine 
of Humanity. Its focus on equality and the interrelatedness of humanity are core 
principles at play in my research on creating a Beloved Community. The interdependence 
of every person in society must be recognized for value and worth of each person to be 
accepted. There is a clear theological connection between an equality agenda and a 
community building agenda. However, there is a key difference in implementation that 
the research will attempt to address. This was not practiced by the early promoters of 
social gospelism. 

Burrow makes the point that many of the advocates of the social gospel believe 
that progress is inevitable. He ties this thinking to the influence of Darwinism and the 
belief that change occurs over time. My experience in the context that I have lived points 
to a trend that is being witnessed across America. Economic and social issues cannot be 
left to evolution. America is experiencing record growth in the wealth gap and it is 
growing yearly. Progress is not inevitable in this area. I believe the gap is a moral and 
theological problem that requires intentional action. The research is targeted at creating 
opportunities for community building around basic Kingdom Principles found in Isaiah 
65; that is, the ability to enjoy and benefit from the fruits of one’s labor. 

While differing on Rauschenbusch’s gradualism approach to social change, my 
theology will very much align with his doctrine on the centrality of the Kingdom of God 
in Jesus’ teachings. Rauschenbusch believed strongly that the Kingdom of God would 
create a new social order that was more communal in nature, thus transforming our 
outlook on community. He saw the Kingdom of God as being “based on the hope of a 
radical transformation of the world in the likeness of heaven, a place where reverence for 
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persons is of paramount significance and where love, justice and equality and 
righteousness reign supreme.”is 

Rauschenbusch envisioned a Kingdom that was redemptive in nature; breaking 
down the barriers of classism, religious bigotry, political systems and economic 
oligarchies. Marsh notes that such a theology was at work in the radical Christian 
Community known as the Koinonians .19 Charles Jordon was among its noted leaders. 
Jordon supported a break away community that practiced its brand of the Kingdom of 
God. While the approach was novel, the question of replication is challenging. 

Marsh offers this model as an example of theologically based movement that 
attempted to foster the creation of a Beloved Community. What he describes is akin to a 
commune. They lived on a large farm in Southern Georgia, practiced racial reconciliation 
and supported themselves by selling produce from the farm. However, among its long 
term successes was the creation of Habitat for Humanity; a mutual self-help housing 
strategy that pools resources, time and talent of the communities to house the poor. The 
founders of Habitat for Humanity; Millard and Linda Fuller joined the Koinonians and 
applied the principles of self-help and community building to create what has become an 
internationally renowned movement. 20 

The social gospel was influential in the Civil Rights Movement; but in addition to 
its evolutionary percepts, it took little direct action in opposition to racism and many of 
the social evils of its time. At a point when lynching and the rise of the Klan offered 


is Rufus Burrow, Jr. God and Human Dignity, 60. 

19 Charles Marsh, The Beloved Community: How Faith Shapes Justice, from the Civil Rights 
Movement to Today (New York: Basic Books, 2005), 55. 


20 Charles Marsh, The Beloved Community, 85. 
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domestic terror at its best, Social Gospelism was preaching a powerful social ethic, but 
not confronting the evil that beset Blacks, Jews, Catholics and many immigrants. The 
percepts of the social gospel are found in much of the Civil Rights work with one major 
difference. The theology of Martin Luther King, Jr. involved direct and intentional action 
to confront social evil. King saw gradualism as the danger that produced the continued 
cry from many; the dreaded “wait.” 

Perhaps one of the greatest theologians of the twentieth century was Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The influence of his Christian Realism theories appear in the works of 
Bonhoeffer, King and many others who promoted theology that is based in a social ethic. 
“Niebuhr(s)’ honest assessments of power and justice struck a chord with a generation 
searching for a way beyond liberal idealism... (seeking) a more realistic and sober 
assessment of the contemporary situation .”21 Niebuhr is credited with a willingness to 
take his theological thinking into areas that questioned the ethical pursuits by challenging 
political realities, race and literature. His very public theology raised questions about 
social practices that he saw as challenging to Christian Ethics. His work was by some 
means a cultural assessment. In the first volume of his work The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, Niebuhr addresses three basic principles of the doctrine of God and Humanity. 

1. Humanity as the image of God reaches its highest height of self-transcendence 
in man’s spiritual status 

2. Human as creature points to man’s weakness, dependence and finiteness in the 
natural world 

3. Human evil is a consequence of unwillingness to acknowledge our 
dependence and to admit the insecurity that comes with our finite existence 22 

21 Willis Jenkins and Jennifer M. McBride, eds., Bonhoeffer and King: Their Legacies and Import 
to Christian Social Thought (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 127. 

22 Garth Baker-Fletcher, Somebodyness (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 109. 
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While many, including De-Wolf, took exception to Niebuhr’s unwillingness to address 
humans as sinners, he opened the debate on man’s character and his spiritual connection 
and dependence on God. 

Hunt sees the work of Niebuhr as having an impact on the theology of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. “King found in Reinhold Niebuhr a biblically informed theological 
analysis of collective sin and evil.”23 Niebuhr’s Moral Man Immoral Society raised 
challenging questions for those who focused on the humanity as a reflection of God, 
Imago Dei. Many liberal protestant theologians supported the position that humanity was 
good because we are created in the image of God, the source of God. Niebuhr, an astute 
observer of human behavior and a social critic, contend that his experience led him to 
understand that good individual behavior did not necessarily transcend to good group or 
societal behavior. As Hunt shares “both Thurman and King focused on the nature of the 
person as the central focus of religion in the context of community building. ”24 

With such a thesis, the ethical process of the individual may not necessarily result 
in similar behavior when considered through the lens of his or her group or tribe. 
Niebuhr’s point bears true often in addressing matters that are understood as clearly and 
ethical; but not reflective in group decisions. Recent matters before Congress with 
regards to the Supreme Court nominee, are an example. While men and women 
individually condemned sexual misconduct, the needs of the tribe or political party 
outweigh their own individual moral judgment. Such matters impact the ability to carry 


23 C. Anthony Hunt, Blessed are the Peacemakers: A Theological Analysis of the Thought of 
Howard Thurman and Marlin Luther King Jr. (Lima: Wyndham Hall Press, 2005), 117. 

24 C. Anthony Hunt. Blessed are the Peacemakers, 167. 
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out the research on my project and thus call attention to the need to capture collective 
group input. 

There is one final note that I would like to offer as it pertains to the influence of 
Niebuhr on this Beloved Community project. Marsh states Bonhoeffer once questioned 
whether his work in Niebuhr’ class was political or theological. Often the responses from 
many around community building exercises are the same. Some will question if the 
Church, as a community builder, should address decisions made by politicians. The 
theological support for a Beloved Community calls us to execute what Norris and Speers 
call lived theology. They support models of churches engaged in public life such that 
they enter public discourse in a way that encourages communities to work together. 25 

Rippentrop draws an analogy between the Passion narrative and political 
resistance. Her point is that the gospel of Jesus Christ is in many ways a counter cultural 
response to political oppression. “Mark presents Jesus actions or pronouncements as a 
direct alternative or challenge to the ruling institutions, rulers or their interest and 
procedures. ”26 

Whether called Christian Realism (Niebuhr), Political Theology (Rippentrop) or 

just addressing everyday life experiences of the community, the work is supported by 

scripture. Promoting a role for the church today, Rippentrop states: 

Community building is a practice of resistance in a politic that is 
Seen in the Passion narrative, practiced by the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. and needed by Christians today. Martin Luther King Jr. practiced 
Lasting resistance by building community when he crossed into multiple 
Communities, trained others, and participated in broader community 


25 Kristopher Norris and Sam Speers, Kingdom Politics: In Search of a New Political Imagination 
for Today’s Church (Eugene: Cascade Books, 2015), 10. 

26 Jan Schnell Rippentrop, “Mark’s Passion Narrative as Political Theology,” Currents in 
Theology and Mission 44, no. 4 (October, 2017): 12. 
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Organizing that resonated with God’s mission. 27 
The theologian who most influenced my theology in approaching this Beloved 
Community project is the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. While I submit that his 
contributions to the field of study are many; I must note that his theology evolved from 
his lived experiences and his study under Mays of Morehouse, Davis of Crozer and 
Brightman and DeWolf of Boston. 

Burrow shares that King was drawn to the teachings of Mays who stressed the 
innately, precious nature of human beings. While not called Personalism by Mays, his 
theology was informed by his position on Christian doctrines. Hunt shares May’s address 
that includes “the basis for good relations is found in Christian religion, in the proper 
understanding of the Christian doctrine of man, Christ and God and the application of 
Christian insights and convictions in everyday living. ”28 

Burrow claims that King by his own admission was a personalist. King states that 
“Every man is somebody because he is a child of God. Man is a child of God made in His 
image, and therefore must be respected as such. For King, persons have infinite dignity 
and worth precisely because they are created and sustained by God, who is the source of 
all human dignity.”29 

Baker - Fletcher sees King’s theology rooted deeply in his understanding of the 
image of God. Thomas and Wondra summarize their writing on the Doctrine of 


27 Jan Schnell Rippentrop, “Mark’s Passion Narrative as Political Theology,” Currents in 
Theology and Mission 44, no. 4 (October, 2017): 15. 

28 C. Anthony Hunt, Blessed are the Peacemakers. A Theological Analysis of the Thought of 
Howard Thurman and Marlin Luther King Jr. (Lima: Wyndham Hall Press, 2005), 103. 

29 Rufus Burrow, Jr. God and Human Dignity: The Personalism, Theology and Ethics of Martin 
Luther King Jr. (Indiana: University of Notre Dame, 2006), 74. 
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Humanity by describing persons as: (1) Created in the image of God, (2) Sinner and (3) 

Redeemed. There are two schools of thought regarding the doctrine of humanity: 

existentialism and transcendentalism. The existentialist believe that humanity has evolved 

to the point that we can handle all our problems apart from God. Those who believe in 

the transcendental school of thought see humanity in a constant struggle to seek wisdom 

for the infinite source, God. Humanity, as such, is a subject of God, a person of finite 

knowledge and a spirit that comes from the infinite source. 30 

Baker-Fletcher’s insight helps us to understand that connected freedom and spirit 

are innate characteristics of the image of God. If we examine King’s sermon, “The Birth 

of a Nation,” we see an example of transcendental thought: 

There seems to be a throbbing desire, an internal desire for freedom within the 
soul of every man. And it’s there. It might not break forth in the beginning, but 
eventually it breaks out. Men realize that freedom is something basic. To rob a 
man of freedom is to take him the essential basis of his manhood. To take 
freedom is to rob him of something of God’s image.3i 

Reflective in this sermon is the theology that evolved with his study of several 
Personalism Philosophers. There are core principles of this philosophy that are apparent 
in much of King’s writings. Among the early thought leaders in this school of thought are 
Josiah Royce and Bordon P. Bowne; who brought this philosophy to Boston University. 
King found meaning for his lived experience and a philosophical basis for his theology as 
he studied under Brightman and DeWolf. King’s theology was based on four key 
Personalism concepts: 

1. God was both personal and loving 

30 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology (New York: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2002), 134. 

3 1 Garth Baker-Fletcher, Somebodyness (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 120. 
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2. Created in the image of God, every person has inherent dignity 

3. Importance of a personal - communal spirit 

4. Protest injustice and social evil to bring about the Kingdom of God - (the 
Beloved Community)32 

King saw himself as a metaphysical, ethical, personalist. He believed in a 
personal God who occupied time, space and mind. He believed in a God who was good; 
and who created humans for good. King believed in the God of the Gospel and of the 
Hebrew Prophets; who not only demanded justice and freedom from oppression, but 
worked actively throughout the ages to reveal his love to humanity. 

Much is written about King’s studying of Gandhi. I agree that his employment of 
the nonviolent movement in many ways mirrored Gandhi’s work. My study has given 
cause to view this engagement through the lens of a theologian; not only concerned about 
the well-being of the oppressed, but also valuing the humanity of the oppressor. While 
from a social context of America in the South, 1954 - 1968,1 believe that violent protest 
would have resulted in the slaughter of blacks by government forces. I see a theological 
connection between King’s ‘Somebodyness’ and his desire to do no harm to the 
segregationist. Humanity is humanity— all lives are of value to God. 

Referencing the work of Fluker, Hunt sees a connection between King’s 
nonviolence action and his use of Hagel’s thesis - antithesis and synthesis method. By 
employing the methods he studied King, he was able to bring the best of both positions 
together to create an effective method of social resistance.33 King’s Doctrine of God, just 


32 Rufus Burrow, Jr., God and Human Dignity , 80. 

33 C. Anthony Hunt, Blessed are the Peacemakers. A Theological Analysis of the Thought of 
Howard Thurman and Martin Luther King Jr. (Lima: Wyndham Hall Press, 2005), 167. 
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as all of his theology, was informed by his lived experience in the African American 
church. As such, he believed in the omnipotence of God and His benevolence; as well as 
His ever presence. King studied, but rejected the concepts of Tillich and Brightman. 
Brightman, his instructor, had suffered personal experiences that transformed his thinking 
on the finite - infinite powers of God. After much study, King sided with a concept of 
God that was closer to the traditional orthodox. In King’s view God was (1) personal, 
with personality and person hood; (2) a God of goodness; and (3) as opposed to absolute, 
he settled on the term, matchless power. 34 Here, King showed his independent thinking 
and the ability to take multiple view points and resolve with a conclusion that reflected 
his historical context and understanding. 

King’s Doctrine of the church was formed well before his entry into seminary. He 
was the great-grandson, grandson and son of progressive black Baptist preachers, who led 
by example. King believed the church must offer hope, encouragement and comfort to 
people who were bounded by racism. He sought an activist church. Burrow shares from a 
lecture to black ministers presented by King: “(we) need a social gospel that addresses 
the social, economic and political needs of oppressed blacks....I plead for the projections 
of strong, firm leadership by the Negro minister, pointing out that he is freer, more 
independent than any other person in the community. ”35 The Church, defined by Thomas 
and Wondra, is a community of hope and is called to lift her people with both a spiritual 
and social action agenda to transform both lives and communities. This is the premise of 
a Beloved Community. 


34 Rufus Burrow, Jr. God and Human Dignity, 95. 

35 Rufus Burrow, Jr. God and Human Dignity, 19. 
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King’s work in the modem church has had a lasting impact. Ott sees a role for the 
church as a vanguard of community and democracy. Noting that the “church is bom of 
this rich tradition of assembly, ekklesia, wherein ideas are exchanged, debate is valued 
and justice and tmth are pursued through group deliberation.”36 Ott’s point speaks to both 
the biblical and historical path of the church as a body founded in Christ’s ministry and 
thus naturally obligated to truth and justice. The Church is called to communion; and as 
J. M.R. Tillard states, it is more than a coming together of friends it is “a coming together 
in Christ of men and women.. ..[claiming] victory over hatred and Agape to the 
proclaimed.”37 

Agape was the leading principle that undergirded King’s Theology. King 
promoted love so powerfully exercised by humanity that it extended creative, redemptive 
good will to all. It is a reason not to strike the oppressor; nor to seek to destroy the 
enemy. Those who have followed in this tradition see a role for the church in the 21st 
Century as a vehicle that uses its foundational principles of love, community and the 
ministry of Christ to build a Beloved Community. 

Conclusion 

The issue before us as we strive to create a Beloved Community is equity. We 
take as a theological axiom that we are ontologically the same. We are all created by a 
God who has given us our being, our existence. As those created by a loving God, a God 
of good, a personal God who is active in, around and through us; we are called to ask 

36 Daniel J. Ott, “Church, Community and Democracy,” Political Theology 12, no. 3 (June 2011): 

348. 

37 Daniel J. Ott, “Church, Community and Democracy,”: 349. 
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what this means for our praxis, as a community. As we accept our metaphysical and 
ethical calls to transcend the goodness of our Creator, how do we channel the will of God 
in our context? 

I have offered the theological thought that serves to direct my work of creating a 
Beloved Community. From both my lived experiences as shared in my spiritual 
autobiography and my contextual analysis, the theology that has emerged is one strongly 
rooted in Christology, Christ - Centered. As Luther argued, teach Christ crucified; 
therein lies the hope of all of humanity. King called it the event; that is, the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ which offers restoration and redemption and the new birth into 
God’s desire for us. This Christ centered theology is what some have called the 
knowledge of a God of the Hebrew Prophets and Christ; one that seeks to bring the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The Kingdom of God is one of peace, justice and opportunity 
for all. I note that at the announcement of his purpose, Jesus reads the scroll of the 
prophet Isaiah (Luke 4: 18-19). In proclaiming the acceptable year of the Lord, he said 
the captives will be released; there is good news for the poor; the recovery of sight for the 
blind; and the oppressed are freed. This is a part of the work of creating a Beloved 
Community. 

In the Doctrine of the Church I have offered the thoughts of many, supported by 
the scriptures; particularly Acts 2 and Ephesians that identify community building and the 
unity of the spirit as key indicators of the Christian Community. The examples from the 
Early Church show a clear tradition of community building that is supported by the 
teachings of Christ and exercised as the duty of the faith community. Homelessness, 
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health care (the sick) and the poor (economic opportunity) were all issues that have been 


a part of the church’ mission since its inception. 

King’s theological approach to humanity is the plateau we seek in creating a 
Beloved Community. Somebodyness, the sense that all of humanity is created by a loving 
God in his image (Imago Dei); and thus is entitled to dignity and self-determination. The 
work of the proposed project attempts to give voice to a larger community on a shared 
value system that will create equity in the community. 

Finally, I offer the work of Grant Shockley of the Candler School of Theology 
who in assessing the next steps in a post - Civil Rights, post Martin Luther King, Jr. era, 
proposed a “set of black church indicators that may be used to measure, evaluate and 
guide black churches in understanding, interpreting and educating effective, praxis - 
oriented liberation.”38 Again, the Church is being called to Park’s position; which is, to 
be known by its orthodoxy or orthopraxis. Clearly those in the struggle for equity 
understand the work is advocacy and action. 

Shockley indicators remain before the church today. Among those he proposed 
were income, health, educational justice and housing. These are the areas around which I 
hope to engage the community in dialogue. Clearly, we cannot achieve a Beloved 
Community without honest dialogue in these areas. 


38 Grant S. Shockley, “Black Liberation, Christian Education and Social Indicators,” Duke Divinity 
School Review 40, no. 2 (Spring 1975): 109. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

In his closing argument before the jury in the case of former Chicago Police 
Officer Jason Van Dyke, defense attorney Daniel Herbert, described the Van Dyke and 
Laquan McDonald encounter this way: “When the monster turns and looks at the victim, 
that is when the music starts to play.”i On November 20, 2018, Trieece Penelton, a young 
African American, Professional Land Planner was presenting to the Leavenworth, Kansas 
Board of County Commissioners when she is questioned by white Commissioner Louis 
Kemp. He states, “I don’t want you to think I’m picking on you because we’re part of the 
master race. You know you got a gap in your teeth. ”2 What do these two events have to 
do with creating a Beloved Community in the Exurbs? Everything! 

At the core of each of these events is what is known in the field of psychology as 
social consciousness. In short, this area of the discipline addresses how we think; that is, 
how we think about other people. Within this branch of psychology, there exist the Social 
Identity Theory. The Social Identity Theory addresses the issues of belonging and how 


iShannon Heffernan, https://www.npr/20l8/l0/05/654465522/chicago-police-officer-found-guilty- 
second-degree-murder. 

2 Kristine Phillips, https://www.Washingtonpost.eom/2018/l 1/19 /governor-calls-resignation- 
official-who-made-master-race-comment. 
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we differentiate between our groups, and those on the outside of our groups. Within our 
mental framework are developed biases that impact our implicit and explicit behavior. 

Herbert’s defense of Van Dyke was an attempt to illicit a 21st Century fear of a 
young black teenage male, with an analogy that described Laquan McDonald as a 
monster; and the police officer who shot him sixteen times in the back as he walked away 
from him, as the victim. McDonald final act before the shooting was to turn and look 
over his shoulder at Van Dyke as he walked away. Penelton was simply doing her job 
when Kemp attempted to explain that his view was superior; because of his master race 
position. Further, the arrangement of her teeth implied something about her status as well. 

Vanderbilt Divinity School Dean and Womanist Writer, Dr. Emilie M. Townes 
sees identity as a critical measure in society because the majority population continues to 
attempt to control the narrative by defining what and who the other is. The black 
caricatures. Aunt Jemima, Uncle Tom and other stereotypes “are creations of the white 
imagination - its fears and its terrors and its stereotypes and it attempt at justice.”3 

The building of a Beloved Community has biblical and theological roots that are 
based in love, peace, justice and hope. They are found in the works of the Old Testament 
Prophets, and in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. There is an acknowledgement of the need to 
refine society to bring about the Beloved Community. Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount is as 
much of a redefining value system as it is a narrative of hope. 

Communities are composed of persons working together with shared values and 
beliefs. Critical in building community is the human exchange; how we look upon each 


3 Emilie M. Townes, “Memory, Identity, and Hope: Reflections for American Baptist Ecclesiology 
in the 21st Century,” American Baptist Quarterly 30, no. 3-4 (Fall/Winter 2011): 186. 
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other, what we think of each other, how we interact and work together. All humans are 
bias.4 It is a natural part of human development that is created as a part of our 
engagement with our environment. Our minds, our thoughts cannot be separated from the 
culture or society that we grow in. In exploring the field of Psychology and Social 
Cognition, I hope to understand the impact of Social Identity Theory on my project to 
create a Beloved Community in the exurban context. If we all come to the collective with 
baggage from our past, subconsciously, we have our own implicit biases. If those biases 
control our images of others, our fears and thoughts of others; then they will naturally 
impact our ability to work together on common goals. Justice, equity and peace will be 
harder to achieve if our biases impact our ability to develop trusting relationships. 

Further, to undertake my project without recognizing and understanding the impact of 
such biases could lead to the development of models of engagement that cannot be 
achieved. My study of this discipline and the related theories noted above, has given me 
valuable insight on human behavior patterns and strategies that may be employed to limit 
the barriers for success on my project. 

Further, my research to date has pointed out that community building in exurban 
environments must take in consideration that migration often “embodies societal and 
economic differences along racial/cthnic and class lines.”5 The point here is that, the 
formation of newer communities in exurban environments is as much about getting away 
from something as it is moving closer to something. Often the changes in prior 


4 Shankar Vedantam, The Mind of the Village , https//www.npr/series/423302056/hidden-brain. 

3/9/18. 


sOwen Furuseth, Mark Lapping and David Marcouiller, eds.. Rural Housing, Exurbanization, and 
Amenity- Driven Development (New York: Routledge Publishing, 2016), 28. 
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environments have caused persons to move further away from urban and suburban 
environment. Yet, for economic purposes they must remain attached to the urban center. 
Such is the case as I have defined in my context. 

Additionally, the study of this field of psychology has assisted in understanding 
the basis for human behavior among persons of different races. Beloved Community 
work as viewed through the lens of Thurman and King is as much about racial 
reconciliation as it is about any other social indicators. Much of the social milieu of 
America is defined by race and ethnic status. Educational levels, income, poverty, 
housing status, banking access, food access all differ according to race. Thus, solutions 
on building a Beloved Community, such as proposed in my project cannot be addressed 
without understanding the behavioral science as it related to race. 

Economic class differences often determine one’s access to power. The class 
differences are reflected in voting and policy making. Understanding the impact of 
human behavior that allows persons of lesser economic and class standing to act and vote 
counter to their own best interest, is critical to community building. Social Identity 
Theory research points to such behavior as a human subconscious need to identify with 
their connectional identity. So, while working class whites may have more in common 
with working class blacks economically; they will often vote differently, even at times 
against their best interest. 

My research project does not exist in a vacuum. Much of what is before us today 
in traditional and social media sources, impacts the thinking and actions of many who 
will participate in my research. The images, caricatures, stereotypes and biases all entered 
the space where we attempt to begin our community building work. The current social 
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political climate; which includes the distribution of Ku Klux Klan literature in my context 
impacted our conservations. Wrestling to find strategies and approaches that we can 
agree upon requires planning that takes all the aforementioned in consideration as 
conversation is facilitated. 

King addressed unresolved issues from the American Civil War. In a real sense, 
they are issues of Social Identity because whites were concerned with “the loss of a way 
of life in which whites are supreme.”6 

Biblical Intersection 

The work of the prophets of the Old Testament is clear. They spoke for God 
issuing pronouncements of his desire that Israel return to him and strive to live in peace. 
The prophets called for justice and human behavior that followed the commandments of 
God. Just as the Prophet Isaiah announced in Chapter 61, so did Jesus in his first reading 
in the Temple as shared in Luke 4; “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord has anointed me; he has sent me to bring good news to the oppressed, to bind up the 
brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and release to the prisoners.”? God’s 
concern for the human condition and the behavior of humans allows us to understand 
why there exist an open dialogue between biblical text and the science of psychology. 

Just as God moves and acts in the world allowing persons to act on free will, the human 


6jon Meacham, The Soul of America: The Battle for Our Better Angels (New York: Random 
House, 2018), 217. 


912 . 


7Harold W. Attridge, ed., HarperCollins Study Bible (New York: HarperCollins Publishers. 2006), 
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response is critical to their relationship with God. In this case, religion and science share 

the same world and both attempt to address human actions/behavior. 

The biblical text used to support my project is Isaiah 65: 17 - 25. It is the post 

exilic new creation. It presents a picture of an earthly society in which adversaries are at 

peace with one another. Humanity benefits from its labor and lives securely and healthy 

among one another. There is implied a peaceful community where persons are the delight 

of God and in constant communications with God. The connection between humanity and 

God is so strong that before they ask, he answers. The thoughts, minds and desires of 

humanity are known by God in ways that can only be desired as spiritual. Powell ask if 

such a strong connectional relationship can exist among people: 

Can we speak to people’s deepest needs to feel a sense of connection, to feel 
love? Can we realize that working for the elimination of social suffering is an 
integral part of any spiritual project? Can we have a discussion about values that 
is grounded in hope and acknowledgment of our connected being? I believe that 
we can, and I believe that we must, if we are to heal the self and have a future at 
all.” 8 

Powell’s questioning and desire reflect the type of community God presented in 
Isaiah 65.1 note that the scripture offers a view of a coming kingdom on earth. It has yet 
to arrive; but when it appears, it will be one of equity, peace and justice. Powell informs 
us that something must change if we are to achieve this desired goal, one that we call a 
Beloved Community. Powell tells us that there must be a healing of self. Our minds must 
be renewed. Our cognition must be such that we are open to a society that views others 
with the same respect and regards that we have for ourselves. 


sjohn A. Powell, Racing to Justice: Transforming our Conceptions of Self and Other to Build an 
Inclusive Society (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2015), xxv. 
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Science has advanced and informs us that the object of Isaiah 65, this peaceful 
kingdom, requires us to address our understanding of human behavior in such a way that 
there are automatic affects and behaviors that are the response to implicit associations. 
Our responses are activated subliminally by our minds’ desire for us to survive and thrive 
in social settings.9 

Our responses are the result of our environmental settings, the manner in which 
we were reared, and our development in society. Thus, real world issues that are core to 
the biblical ethic can be at odds with the community’s response if we do not understand 
the why and the how of human behavior. Friske and Taylor tell us that many of our 
reactions as humans occur automatic, habitual or unthinking. They are a part of a stored 
subconscious that makes us the complex persons we are. Our minds respond in such a 
way that it defines our ontological existence; and our self is reflected in our responses. 

We develop traits that are hidden from view, impacting us in ways that objects ‘don’t’, 
and elicits automatic social responses. 10 

Numerous studies, (Aarts, Happe, Cook and Bird, 2017, Payne, 2012, et al) 
conclude that the mind contains a multitude of processes that explain our behaviors, 
feelings and attitudes towards one another. Among the more acute responses are those 
associated with race. Using photos of African American or European men to gage facial 
responses, Bargh, Chen, and Burrow concluded that non-African Americans respond with 
hostile facial expressions to African American men in 13 - 26 milliseconds, n Without 


9Susan T. Friske and Shelley E. Taylor, Social Cognition: From Brains to Culture, 3rd ed. (Los 
Angeles: Sage Publishing, 2017), 17. 

loSusan T. Friske and Shelley E. Taylor, Social Cognition , 21. 

liSusan T. Friske and Shelley E. Taylor, Social Cognition, 35. 
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provocation, the response reflects subliminal priming that occurs as we struggle with 
Social Identity. Powell noted that Harvard Researchers found similar results when they 
were given digital images of faces that contain some physical feature of an African 
American. Often those characteristics where minimal; but characteristics not deemed 
‘white’ were often viewed negatively. 

Powell sees this as a social identity issue that has produced an American Racial 
Hierarchy that places blacks at the very bottom. 12 This bias leads to other actions that 
impact the theological foundations of my work and support much of the outcome of my 
historical foundations study. 

Racial segregation has been the social system that most Americans associate with 
explicit bias. Its psychological damage is apparent in the study that supported the Brown 
vs The Board of Education ruling. Faced with a segregated dining arrangement in Atlanta 
at the Dobbs Restaurant, Dr. King, when complaining to the manager said, “I know that I 
shouldn’t get angry; [and] I know that I shouldn’t become bitter, but when you put me 
back there something happens to my soul.”i3 Reflecting later on the event, King would 
note that “Equality is not only a matter of mathematics and geometry, but it is a matter of 
psychology.” 14 

In 2008, after the first Obama victory, journalists and many others offered a 
hopeful thought; America had become post racial. We quickly learned, that what we are 


nJohn A. Powell, Racing to Justice: Transforming our Conceptions of Self and Other to Build an 
Inclusive Society (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2015), 40. 

i3jeff Chang, Who We Be. A Cultural History of Race in Post-Civil Rights America (New York: 
St. Martin Press, 2014), 40. 


ijelf Chang. Who We Be. A Cultural History of Race in Post-Civil Rights America , 40. 
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experiencing is bias in its implicit forms. Well intent actions are still receiving racialized 
results; and all of the social economic indicators that reflect the long-term injustices and 
oppression of people of color in America are still present. The study of Social Identity 
Theory is critical to offering opportunities for growth and development that will alter 
community life. Biblically, we are confronted with the challenge to create a Beloved 
Community. Psychologically, we must address the behaviors that separate us. 

Historical Intersections 

The Protestant Reformer, Martin Luther, was the subject of my Historical 
Foundations paper. His work is notable in multiple Protestant faith practices; and is often 
reflected upon as Christ centered, and driven by the Doctrine of Grace. His position on 
Justification by Faith is well known as a critical contribution of his work. However, in 
looking at the interface between Luther’s historical role and the connection with the 
discipline of psychology, I offer three points not debated by scholars who study Luther. 
There is a universal acceptance that Luther’s success was due largely to the rising 
German Nationalism, his translation of the Bible into German, the advancement in media, 
and the printing press. Each of these are critical in today’s Social Identity responses and 
must be considered as my project attempts to determine if my proposed strategies will 
result in community building. 

Chang believes that American society is currently responding to generations old 
attempt by the neo-conservatives to oppose multiculturalism. He sees this both from a 
political position and demographical reality. Using the threat of a loss of identity, coded 
language has been employed to heighten fears and draw defensive reactions. Bremmer 
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states, “In the United States, as in many European countries, there is an especially strong 
sense of national identity based on racial, ethnic and religious affinity .”15 He continues by 
sharing that in 2017, a study of supporters of President Trump resulted in nearly two 
thirds indicating that they believe that one must be a Christian to be an American. 

America has been responding to what is seen by many white Americans as their major 
two threats: lost identity and economic security. The Social Identity Theory informs my 
historical foundation work because of the role and impact it has on national identity. 
Luther’s questions of what Rome has to do with Germany resonated not only with those 
who were active in the church; but won the support of those such as Frederick the Wise 
because of the fiscal impact the Church was having on the German Treasury by 
continually assessing the people. German money was building properties in Rome; thus 
leaving little room for the German government to levy taxes against its own people. 
Political Scientist, Lee Drutman, found an interesting point. Nearly 28% of those who 
supported President Obama in 2012; and who describe themselves as populist, supported 
President Trump in 2016. They agreed with the statement “people like me are in 
decline”. 16 The group strongly supported Medicare and Social Security, but have negative 
views of racial, ethnic and religious minorities. The interesting point is that President 
Obama’s economic policies won their support in 2012 because they believed that he was 
more likely to protect their pensions and health coverage than former business executive 
Mitt Romney. Yet, in an improved economy, they voted identity. This could very well 
explain the 2016 labor vote. 

i5lan Bremmer, US vs THEM: The Failure of Globalism (New York: Penguin Random House 
LLC, 2018), 21. 

i6lan Bremmer: US vs THEM: The Failure of Globalism, 22. 
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Chang sees this shift to identity politics as a direct result of the Republican Party’s 


efforts to recreate the Nixon Southern Strategy. At the core of this activity is racism. Lee 
Atwater, a Strom Thurman disciple and the leader of the neo-conservative movement in 
American politics, puts it this way: 

you start out in 1954 by saying Nigger, nigger, nigger. By 1968 you can’t say 
that.. .(code words for identity) you start getting abstract.. .talking about things 
that the byproducts of them as blacks get hurt worse than whites.. .And 
subconsciously maybe that is a part of it.... Busing.. .busing is a hell of a lot more 
abstract than nigger, nigger, n 

Welfare moms, cutting food stamps and tough on crime were all racial code words that 
meant anti-black. The ultimate attack by Atwater was the Willie Horton Campaign. The 
ability to associate a black prisoner with Dukakis was the use of Identity Association 
Theory. 

Shankar Vedantam, in his podcast “The Mind of the Village”, posits that the 
implicit biases that we carry are forged by the society around us. Using the work of 
Harvard’s Mahzarim Banaji, Vedantam shares that by using the Identity Association Test 
(IAT) we can see in a simple sorting exercise, that ‘blacks’ are associated with bad 
things—crime, evil, darkness; while whites are associated with good things. When asked 
to reverse the descriptors associated with the races, persons struggled to do so and were 
much slower in their responses and clearly had to function consciously to complete the 
task. In short, implicit bias, negative thoughts against blacks, came automatically, i8 

The timing of Atwater’s work and its role in dictating an agenda based upon the 
fears and implicit bias of many towards blacks came at the same time my context 


nJeff Chang, Who We Be. A Cultural History of Race in Post-Civil Rights America, 104. 

isShankar Vedantam, The Mind of the Village. https.//www. npr.org/series/423302056/hidden- 
brain/3/9/18. 
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experienced its highest growth in white migration. Where did they come from? They 
came from the Washington Suburban environment. The City of Washington had become 
majority African American. Unlike their parents who moved to Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, they could not maintain a white majority in those environments. 
Montgomery County now has Maryland’s highest population of immigrants. By 1990 
Prince George County was majority African American. The exurban environment 
became the new home of a white majority. The impact of an ongoing media campaign 
promoting stereotypes of blacks and the anti - multicultural agenda informs my project by 
demonstrating the impact Social Identity has in our community. 

But there is yet another point that intersects Luther’s work, my project and Social 
Identity. Controlling the message allows you to control the narrative, and thus the 
perception of those impacted by the message. Just as Luther’s translation of the Bible into 
German gave rise to new interpretations of the tradition positions of the Church and a 
sense that Germans had their bible; a bible in their native language, the control of 
mediums and the language allows for the interpretation of your message in a manner that 
uses Social Identity to market your position. Atwater’s Willie Horton had little to do with 
the facts of the case; as much as ‘soft on crime’ means ‘soft on blacks’. 

Flunger and Ziebertz found that “the behavior dimension of negative out group 
attitudes is expressed by way of social distance, discrimination, even violence.” 19 This is 
yet another way that the discipline informs both my project work and the historical 
foundation. Social distance is reflected in my context by land use policies and relocations 


i9Barbara Flunger and Hans-Georg Ziebertz. “Intercultural Identity - Religion, Values In - Group 
and Out Group Attitudes,” Journal of Empirical Theology 23 (2010): 1 - 28. 
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from urban centers. Negative attitudes against groups that are not within ones Social 
Identity results in migration to areas where one’s in group can control the environment; 
thus, placing social distance between groups. Just as the distance between Rome and 
Germany created a disconnect; so does relocating to the exurban areas. Additionally, 
once in the new environment, Civic and Community Associations act to develop 
covenants and land use policies that become their own code words for anti-black. Townes 
views this response as part of the problem, “ignorant, arrogant about our illiteracy of 
other people, their thoughts, their religions, their politics, their values, their social 
structures, their moral landscapes, their is-ness.’To Such a level of lack of understanding 
of others aided by a political propaganda campaign targeted to illicit fears and concerns 
deeply seeded in the South since the Reconstruction Era have led to many moving to 
exurban spaces to create new social locations that are apart from minorities. 

The push for social distance and the ongoing miscommunication campaign has 
given rise to the resurgence of hate groups. This push to redefine who is an American, 
aided by American Political Leaders at the highest level, has given rise to increased hate 
crimes and actions. Using recent data from the Southern Poverty Law Center and the LB I, 
we can determine that a predictor of the rise of hate crimes is economic inequality .21 The 
correlation between economic inequality and violence also exist. During the week of the 
midterm elections, the Klan distributed flyers in my context with racist anti-black 
messaging. We only had two African American candidates vying for over 30 positions. 


2 oEmilie M. Townes, "Memory, Identity, and Hope: Reflections for American Baptist 
Ecclesiology in the 21st Century,” American Baptist Quarterly 30, no. 3-4 (Fall/Winter 2011): 188. 

2 ilan Bremmer, US vs THEM: The Failure of Globalism (New York: Penguin Random House 
LLC, 2018), 29. 
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Both won, however, a concern is sparked by the rise in the African American electorate 
in neighboring Charles County, which delivered it first majority minority local elected 
office holders. 

Acknowledging the mis-characterizations and understanding the true issues are 
key to addressing fear and the Social Identity concerns. The project endeavored to offer 
clear messaging, inviting all to become a part of a larger group and to use language that 
avoids stereotypical conclusions by addressing the total community. 

Theological Intersections 

The theological framework that supports my project is based on the teachings of 
Howard Thurman and lived theology of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. King’s 
theology was aided deeply by his research and study in the area of Personalism. This 
branch of philosophy focuses on the ontological existence of a being in relationship with 
our Creator. God is a personal God. King’s theology was based on four key Personalism 
concepts: 

1. God was both personal and loving 

2. Created in the image of God, every person has inherent dignity 

3. Importance of a personal - communal spirit 

4. Protest injustice and social evil to bring about the Kingdom of God - (the 
Beloved Community )22 

One can quickly see the connection between the terms personal, loving, 
communal, dignity and the Social Identity Theory. To King, the real challenge of 


22 Rufus Burrow, Jr., God and Human Dignity: The Personalism, Theology and Ethics of Martin 
Luther King Jr. (Indiana: University of Notre Dame, 2006), 80. 
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segregation was its psychological damage that he believed it did to both whites and 
blacks. He often commented that segregation “scars the soul of both the segregated and 
the segregator.. .it gives the segregated a false sense of inferiority and it gives the 
segregator a false sense of superiority. ”23 

Continued work on Social Identity is modeled on the Mamie Phillips Clark study. 
It gives expanded support to Dr. King’s position. Clark argues that “similar studies have 
shown that this phenomenon internalized bias can lead to stereotype threat, in which the 
awareness of stereotypes about ‘people like me’ can cause a person to perform at a lower 
level. ”24 

Given the basis for this theological framework that is based upon the human 
dignity and the shared ontological existence of humanity; we then share a common 
existence in that we are all made in the Image of God. Our identity is not simply the 
social groups that we identify with; but also there exist what King calls the communal 
spirit, which must be a part of our social identity. 

Citing the work of Jonathan Haidt in his book, The Happiness Hypothesis , 
Willimon argues that humans are neurologically hardwired to connect with one another. 
Our fears and threats give way to human happiness when we feel that we are blessed with 
good neighbors. “While the threat functions of the brain are strong and resilient, the 
human desire to move toward, rather than away can be cultivated and enhanced. ”25 


23jeff Chang, Who We Be. A Cultural History of Race in Post-Civil Rights America, 40. 

24Howard J. Ross, Our Search for Belong: How Our Need To Connect Is Tearing Us Apart 
(Oakland: Berrett - Koehler Publishing, 2018), 85. 


32 . 


25William H. Willimon, Fear of the Other: No Fear in Love (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2016), 
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Therein lies the dialogue, the theological hope of Dr. King and the psychological 
connection between a Beloved Community and a divisive society. We are both happier 
and exist with a deeper sense of security when we remove the barriers and implicit bias 
that causes us to create social distance by finding legal means to separate the unknown 
and the not understood. Townes point then resonates, (social/psychological statement) 
arrogance and ignorance of the other; causes us to create biases towards others 

Psychology intersects at a key point in a Beloved Community’s Theological 
framework. In the field of Social Identity Theory, there exist the Self - categorization 
theory. The theology of a Beloved Community has as an axiom that all of humanity is 
made in the Image of God. Psychologically speaking, a Beloved Community finds 
humanity’s categorization in relationship to God. King’s work supports a normative fit; 
meaning that the socially shared meaning and theologically shared meaning are one. 
Equality is thus derived from creation, not just a psychological grouping. In self- 
categorization theory, “self is not fixed but depends on salient intergroup context .”26 The 
intergroup context that King was sharing was faith in Christ. The redemptive power of 
the Cross creates a theological, spiritual, social and psychological common ground in 
which humanity can find shared meaning, purpose and values to form a large Social 
Identity In-Group. 

Campolo sees the challenge with the Beloved Community’s theological 
grounding as one in society that faces what psychologist call the Social Dominance 
Theory. While a Beloved Community is rooted in Biblical Love; (King often referred to 
as agape,) social dominance is rooted in power. “There are white people who fear losing 


26 Susan T. Friske and Shelley E. Taylor, Social Cognition, 306. 
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their power over African Americans, and African-Americans who turn cries of Freedom 


Now into shouts for Black Power.”27 Campolo, who includes among his legacy students, 
Bryan Stevenson, used the work of German philosopher Frederick Nietzsche’s research 
supporting power as the strongest of human desires. Powell sees the challenge of Social 
Identity when it is used as a property. Given race is a social; not a biological construct, 
Powell says “Being white increased the possibility of controlling critical aspects of one’s 
life rather than being the object of another’s domination. ”28 1 offer that the Beloved 
Community tenants of communal spirit, loving God and made in God’s Image are critical 
in America. A diverse, self-proclaimed Christian Nation, has failed to gamer the type of 
multi-racial worshipping experiences that One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism should 
produce. Perhaps, the social dominance theory informs us of the natural barriers that the 
Theology of Beloved Community faces. 

Block presents yet another point of view that intersects a Beloved Community and 

Identity. He believes that we have moved to what he calls an Age of Anxiety. He believes 

that our social structures do not provide a sense of belonging, but rather; 

they provide connection, diverse information, an infinite range of opinions. But 
all this does not create the connection from which we can become grounded and 
experience the sense of safety that arises from a place where we are emotionally, 
spiritually, and psychologically a member. Our isolation occurs because Western 
culture, our individualistic narrative, the inward attention of our institutions and 
our professions, and the messages from our media, all fragment us. We are broken 
into pieces. 29 


27Tony Campolo, Choose Love not Power: How to Right the World’s Wrong’s from a Place of 
Weakness (Ventura: Regal Publishing, 2009), 13. 

28 john A. Powell, Racing to Justice: Transforming our Conceptions of Self and Other to Build an 
Inclusive Society (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2015), 43. 

29Peter Block, Community: The Structure of Belonging (San Francisco: Berrett - Koehler 
Publishing, 2009), 2. 
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A Beloved Community seeks to unify humanity through the communal spirit. Yet, 
psychologically and culturally, we are individuals who limit our identity by race and 
ethnicity characteristics that divide the larger community. We are thus informed by 
psychology that our theological position requires us to pursue a broader understanding 
that expands our knowledge and understanding of the other to build a Beloved 
Community. 

Using the Dialogue Model, I have shared ways that the science of psychology 
impacts the work of religion as it applies to my project: to build a Beloved Community in 
the Exurban environment. Psychology informs my problem statement and shows how 
human behavior without intentional intervention can result in community formation that 
is strongly tied to the Social Identity Theory. Additionally, because such behavior is 
repeated at work, school, shopping and multiple settings; it is reinforced daily and 
reflected in our choices of surroundings and our social distance. The work to create a 
Beloved Community then becomes informed by the need to foster venues that allow for 
elevated concerns; those higher than simply the group one most identifies with. 

The Biblical message is a communal statement. It is a desire for humanity to work 
together to present communities where peace, righteousness and justice prevail. For such 
to define our context, we need to create strategies that engage the stranger and the former 
resident in such a way that there is a bonding. Religion must be informed of the impact of 
the social dominance theory as those who have identified together work to control their 
environment, thus control others who attempt to exist in or near them. A Beloved 
Community cannot be created in an environment of control by one group over the other. 


There must be intersections of mutual need and concurrence. 
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The historical foundation work of my project is supported by the actions of those 
who are newer to the context. The strong psychological need to control the environment 
has resulted in migration and the creation of social actions to protect their control over 
the environment. The matter of social distance comes into play. I note that those who 
were once registered Democrats in Prince Georges County, moved to Calvert and became 
Republicans. Implicit bias leads us to ask the question: Is this because the Republicans 
are viewed as not the party of blacks? 

Townes writing on the need to break through barriers of arrogance and ignorance 
about the values, culture and traditions of others is critical for the work before me. 
Additionally, this study has informed me that messaging must be managed in such a way 
that it is not automatically dismissed. Just as Luther saw his work as educating the masses 
about the scriptures, there must be some shared knowledge among the community that 
provides a basics for connection. Diverse groups often form alliances around common 
problems. The challenge with that approach is as soon as the problem goes away; so does 
the alliance. A Beloved Community as viewed by Thurman and King is transformational; 
evolving communal relationships that become the social fiber that knits a community. It 
is found in respect of human dignity and a recognized worth of all parties. To nurture that 
sustainable effort, the starting point should be matters of long-term mutual interest. 

Block and McKnight believe that neighborhoods or communities have necessities. 
In those necessities we might be able to find common ground. If nothing else, the 
necessities represent an opportunity for engagement. Among those necessities are safety 
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and security, health, food, enterprising economy and care (to include education). 30 They 
believe that these elements are the defining elements of satisfaction with communities. 
These elements of community satisfaction present a communal opportunity to engage 
individuals with different social identities to focus on creating a larger identity, 
community. Just as Dr. King insisted that his work was not about creating winners and 
losers, my project will attempt to create agency for change that produces positive 
outcomes for all. While I recognize the need for an inclusive approach to my project, I 
also recognize that the research Ross referenced on internalizing the stereotypes is indeed 
a reality that speaks to the psychological damage from years of low expectations and the 
need to encourage dialogue that offers hope. 

In the same way that Luther’s Reformation work gave rise to a new level of hope 
and expectation on behalf of the poor Germans, Theologian and Scholar Cornel West 
sees the need to infuse hope in the African American Community. In his dialogue with 
Forbes and Washington, West sought a response from them about the quest to be 
recognized for who we (blacks) are and not the stereotypes and images that are promoted 
by the majority culture. Washington spoke of the contrast between the teachings of the 
family that informs you, that “you are an offspring of the creative spirit that made the 
world and there’s none like you in all the earth.. .and a world that acts like it was not 
tutored at that school that you got your sense of consciousness from.”3i Interestingly, 
very similar in ways to what Townes offered, both spoke in terms of the role of memory 


3 oPeter Block and John McKnight, The Abundant Community: Awakening the Power of Families 
and Neighborhoods (Oakland: Berrett-Koehler Publishing, 2012), 18. 

3 iCornel West, Restoring Hope: Conversation on the Future of Black America (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1997), 91. 
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in maintaining one’s self worth and sense of belonging. Washington spoke of the hands 
that rocked the cradle that nurtured the very sense of being for young blacks in America. 
Again, while my project cannot point to winners and losers; I must be intentional in 
valuing the historical contributions of those who made my context an attractive place for 
inward migration. What Calvert County has become is directly tied to contributions of 
all. The sense of accomplishment in the African American community in my context 
must be validated through the work of my project. 

Forbes response to West’s questions takes us to the theological intersections with 
the Social Identity Theory. Forbes sees the challenge as one that calls the Church and 
community to action, with a creative question: Where is God? Questioning the role of 
consumerism and idolatry in the African American community, he calls us to be willing 
to enter “Thurman’s notion of depth and the darkness and then the luminous darkness”.32 
This reference informs my project because in the depth of the issues of social 
consciousness, we cannot give surface attention to matters that have us unwilling to 
wrestle with; that is, the promises of God and the search for the new creation, the 
Beloved Community. We must press through all the darkness seeking the promised light. 
There will be those uncomfortable with the research, but it must be presented as a means 
to strengthen the community. 

Gorman writes, “Shalom means healing and wholeness, including peace both with 
God and with others, and even with the rest of the created order.”33 Ultimately this is the 
test of my project. To see if peace and the presence of justice prevail in my exurban 


32Comel West, Restoring Hope: Conversation on the Future of Black America, 101. 

33 Michael J. Gorman, Becoming the Gospel: Paul Participation, and Mission (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2015), 143. 
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context. Swartley’s references may help in defining the theological work that the Social 
Identity Theory presents: 

• Reconciliation between humans and God 

• Reconciliation between humans 

• New creation, an alternative community (Beloved Community) 

• New social political realities 

• Present and future harmony 

• Inner tranquility in the midst of adversity. 34 

Given that the foundation of the Thurman/King approach to creating a Beloved 
Community is rooted in love, peace justice and righteous; the study of the intersection 
between psychology and my foundational work (biblical, historical and theological) 
reminds me that my project will bring together people from diverse backgrounds. The job 
of my research will be to see if the alternative community can be built. As Law states, 
“the primary purpose of the dialogue is for each person to learn from the other so that he 
or she can change and grow.”35Armed with the new knowledge and understanding 
regarding the Social Identity and related theories, I will endeavor to determine the ability 
for humanity to change and grow to create a Beloved Community in the Exurban 
Environment. 


34 Michael J. Gorman, Becoming the Gospel: Paul Participation, and Mission, 148. 

35 Eric H. F. Law, The Bush was Blazing but Not Consumed (St. Louis: Chalice Press 1996), 80. 
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Integration 

In support of my proposed project; Creating a Beloved Community in an Exurban 
Environment, I selected a Biblical Text (Isaiah 65: 17 - 25) that expresses the power of 
God to transform human relationships and to re-create communities that function in 
harmony with his will. Understanding that the work of a Beloved Community would 
require different and reformed thinking and approaches, I chose a historical figure and 
movement that reflected change. 

In Martin Luther, I found a historical figure that was willing to risk the discomfort 
of the Church to advance his understanding of the Doctrine of Grace and how his faith 
alone in Christ justified him. His Christ Centric theological approach calls me to 
understand that within the message of the Gospel and the work of the Old Testament 
Prophets are the keys to humanity gaining a new outlook on society. 

I am a Beloved Community Scholar and as such my theological foundations are 
well expressed in the reconciling messages of dignity and community expressed by Dr. 
Howard Thurman and the lived Theology of the Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. The 
Theological foundations are closely associated with Personalism. The Interdisciplinary 
work supporting the project is in the field of Psychology. Within the area of Social 
Consciousness, there is research that has resulted in behavior patterns grouped and 
recognized as the Social Identity Theory. The relationship between this area of behavioral 
science and religion is critical to my project. 

In the pages that follow, I will express how each of these foundational papers has 
informed my thinking and proposed action surrounding my research efforts. 
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Biblical Foundations/Project Intersection 

McKnight and Block present what they consider the necessities of communities. 36 
Shockley proposes a set community indicators, perhaps wellness indicators, that he 
believes would be used by African American churches to measure the soundness of 
environments that will lead to a quality of life. 37 Many of the community characteristics 
proposed by these two different research groups mirror the new creation represented in 
Isaiah 65: 17-25. While Shockley offers them as indicators for blacks, I see them as 
universal wellness indicators. 

Isaiah 65: 17 - 25 addresses health care (longevity and wellness) (v.20); living 
wages and an end to exploitation (v.23); affordable housing and shelter (v.21); safety and 
security (v.19); care and economic opportunity. These are all presented in the pericope, 
desired by God as the conditions that represent his re-created community. Moreover, 
those who work and dwell in peace are considered his delight. 

The new creation presented by the text and its characteristics are consistent with 
the items to be addresses in the research I propose. I will be working to determine if those 
in my context can move beyond their present state and work together to create new 
alliances which produce new positive outcomes for the entire community in the areas of 
public safety, land use policies, education and health care. 


36 Peter Block and John McKnight, The Abundant Community: Awakening the Power of Families 
and Neighborhoods (Oakland: Berrett-Koehler Publishing, 2012), 18. 

37 Grant S. Shockley, “Black Liberation, Christian Education and Social Indicators,” Duke Divinity 
School Review 40, no 2 (Spring 1975): 109. 
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Isaiah presents a value based system that is rooted in a relationship with God. My 


project will draw participants from five churches. The Church is to represent those who 
are in relationship with God. Many are committed to ministries of transformation that call 
the collective to move closer to God. The biblical foundations material presented 
provides the grounding in scripture for work to Create a Beloved Community. 


Historical Foundations/Project Intersection 

Luther’s work inspired a movement that proved too radical for the Catholic 

leadership; but because of the spiritual soundness of his doctrines, he gave birth to the 

Protestant Church. His work evolved from his personal desire to seek his own salvation; 

to reconcile with God and his ongoing battle with his human weaknesses. His position on 

the Justification by Faith and the Doctrine of Grace, speak to the ability of human nature 

to be reconciled to God’s will through a transformational process. 

The proposed project seeks to reconcile a community to God’s will. The biblical 

text calls us to a standard of communal life that is in concert with God. Perhaps a fresh 

look at Luther’s 95 Theses as a Christ Centered document that calls us to acknowledge 

the Reign of God gives support to the new creation - A Beloved Community. 

The reign of God is not about our souls sitting on clouds playing harps. It is a 
reign of inclusive justice, wholeness and peace in a context of fear mongering, 
and divisive and hate filled speech and actions, the contrast between current 
economic, political, and social systems and the reign of God needs to be lifted up 
and current systems challenged. According to the Prophets, the Beatitudes and 
Magnificat, God’s reign is an embodied, real world reign that challenges the 
status quo.38 


38 Ann Fritschel, “Re-envisioning Luther’s Christological Hermeneutic,” Currents in Theology 
and Mission 45, no.l ( January 2018): 12. 
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It is the contrast and the differences that separate our existing community’s social 
milieu; and the desire of communal relationships supported by scripture that Christ 
Centered Leadership must work to bridge. The project attempted to find common ground 
that unites the community around shared values; offers dignity and worth to all people; 
and seeks to find peace in our engagement. 

Luther’s use of the communications mediums of his day, the translation of the 
Bible into German and his repeated attempts to reconcile with the Catholic Church 
summons the project to maintain its principles by inviting others to share that we might 
find our common ground in matters that connect us. This allows us to form a new 
language that represents inclusiveness of all parties and shared visioning. 

Theological Foundation/Project Intersections 

King’s theological approach to humanity is the plateau we seek in creating a 
Beloved Community. Somebodyness, is the sense that all of humanity is created by a 
loving God in his image (Imago Dei) and thus is entitled to dignity and self- 
determination. The work of the proposed project attempts to give voice to a larger 
community on a shared value system that will create equity in the community. 

Foundationally, the Project attempts to create a means to test the ability of persons 
sharing in dialogue centered around matters of their co-existence in shared space; (their 
desires, wishes and approaches to the systems that support their health and well-being) 
can create a Beloved Community. There are axioms that recognize racial, cultural and 
economic differences. Yet, our hope is found in the fact that we are all created by the 
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same God and in his image. The God we know as a personal God has established his 
perimeters for human interaction. 

Whether we find God’s desires in the prophets of the Old Testament, the 
Commandments delivered by Moses, or in Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount; the call is the 
same. Peace is defined as the presence of justice. Love is the connectional glue that binds 
us to God and our neighbor. Because we are of the one great Creator, we live each day 
with the hope that is identified in Isaiah 65: 17-25. The tenants of love (agape), peace 
and hope move us to find ways to live out the New Creation on Earth. The theological 
foundations support working to create a Beloved Community. 

Interdisciplinary/Project Intersection 

In the field of Psychology, I found a connection between human behavior and 
religion. While psychology attempts to understand the whys of human behavior, religion 
offers the standards for our behavior. My exploration in the field of psychology; 
particularly with Social Identity Theory, provided insight on how different social groups 
bond and treat those on the outside of their identity group. This informs the project by 
allowing the research to be guided in such a way that we establish an educational 
framework that values all, and creates a space of equality so that the views and input of 
all are equally valued. 

The Social Dominance Theory further addresses biases, implicit and explicit, that 
have been centuries in their formation in our context. Yet, research in this area offers the 
hope that we seek in a Beloved Community. The human need and desire to be connected 
and to be drawn closer rather than apart; will help us work through our differences for the 
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common good. Citing the work of Jonathan Haidt in his book, The Happiness Hypothesis, 


Willimon argues that humans are neurologically hardwired to connect with one another. 
Our fears and threats give way to human happiness when we feel that we are blessed with 
good neighbors. “While the threat functions of the brain are strong and resilient, the 
human desire to move toward (is this accurate), rather than away can be cultivated and 
enhanced. ”39 

Ross’s work on stereotypes and association theory give critical insight to what Dr. 
King often addressed; the psychological damage caused by segregation. Ross followed 
research that advanced the findings of the Clark Study and found “similar studies have 
shown that this phenomenon internalized bias can lead to stereotype threat, in which the 
awareness of stereotypes about ‘people like me’ can cause a person to perform at a lower 
level. ”40 The internalization of inferiority and its converse internalization of superiority is 
the psychological danger that Dr. King often warned of in his writing. I submit that even 
in an open society with legal barriers removed that separate the masses, systems, policies 
and practices that produce racialized outcomes (health disparities, educational gaps, home 
ownership gaps, college graduation rates, and incarceration differentials) continue to send 
the same messages. The message is that people of color are inferior to whites and thus 
subject to greater criminal behavior and less likely to learn. Thus, psychology informs the 
project of the need to move to new social paradigms and informs me of the psychological 
baggage that must be overcome to create a Beloved Community. There are still those 


39 William H. Willimon, Fear of the Other: No Fear in Love (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2016), 
32. 


40 Howard J. Ross, Our Search for Belong: Flow Our Need To Connect Is Tearing Us Apart 
(Oakland: Berrett - Koehler Publishing, 2018), 85. 
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who believe their whiteness makes them superior and that they must control others. There 
are those who have subconsciously embraced an inferiority complex and have not pushed 
for greater inclusion and opportunity. A Beloved Community attempts to unmask both 
situations in a way that we make win-win situations for those thriving for justice. 

Conclusion 

Each of the foundation papers and the research informs my work to advance a Beloved 
Community in an Exurban Environment. The biblical text outlines the conditions we 
desire, the Reign of God, the New Creation - Beloved Community. Thus the goal of the 
research is informed by scripture. 

The lessons from the historical review of Luther’s work inform us that 
transformations of institutions, thought, and relationships can occur when the focus is 
Christ Centered and the redemptive power of the Cross is acknowledged. Then, the Grace 
of God works our faith to reconcile to the will of God. 

The theology is sound. This project follows King’s Lived Theology and 
acknowledges the worth of every person, which strives for inclusiveness and human 
dignity. We seek equality by acknowledging the Imago Dei. The theological foundation 
of equality is that we are all made in the image of God. A Beloved Community requires a 
change in mind set. Having studied the Social Identity Theory, the work will advance 


understanding the biases all bring. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

Creating a Beloved Community in an Exurban Environment is both the title and 
purpose of my research. The Project Proposal and Candidacy Application were approved 
by my Mentor, Dr. C. Anthony Hunt and Faculty Advisor, Dr. Lisa M. Hess in January, 
2019. The implementation stage of the project was from February - May, 2019. The 
work of the project is foundationally rooted in employing strategies to test the ability of 
five diverse congregations working in the same context, Prince Frederick, Maryland; to 
come together to develop communal values. The work was structured in response to my 
study and approved project proposal. 

My ministry focus is the role of a historically black congregation in creating a 
Beloved Community. The church, created and led by African Americans, has strived to 
create a space of inclusion for her members. The history of the church includes the 
hosting of the first public elementary school for black children in our context and the 
discounted sale of land for the first black High School for members of our community. 
The church has had a role in trying to expand the voice of the black community in the 
public square. 

The project was implemented on a Christ Centered model using facilitation 
models borrowed from the work of Eric Law. The research functioned with this axiom: 
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“The primary purpose of dialogue is for each person to learn from the other so that he or 


she can change and grow”. 1 Law’s work supports the primus that when Christian 
Churches of different denominations attempt to engage; their core identity (universal) 
must be in Jesus Christ and their universal practice of prayer. The ongoing constant 
practice was prayer. 

The Christ Centered approach follows the reconciliation approach of Martin 
Luther. The common ground for all humanity striving for salvation is faith in Christ. 
Luther was the subject of my historical foundations work. Salvation is not simply 
personal, but it is communal as well. Placing Luther’s 95 Theses in the context of a 
document encouraging faith communities to align themselves with God’s will is 
consistent with the project. 

The reign of God is not about our souls sitting on clouds 
Playing harps. It is a reign of inclusive justice, wholeness and peace 
In a context of fear mongering, and divisive and hate filled speech 
and actions, the contrast between current economic, political, and 
Social systems and the reign of God needs to be lifted up and current 
Systems challenged. According to the Prophets, the Beatitudes and 
Magnificat, God’s reign is an embodied, real world reign that challenges 
The status quo .2 

The biblical foundation of the work is based upon Isaiah 65: 17-25. The post 
exilic text addresses God’ desire for creation. It is one of justice that allows for peace. 
The text purports a community whose historical adversaries co-exist in peace. 
Opportunities are provided that allow for human capital realization. Economic means are 


1 Eric H. F. Law, The Bush was Blazing but Not Consumed. (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1996), 80. 

2 Ann Fritschel, “Re-envisioning Luther’s Christological Hermeneutic,” Currents in Theology and 
Mission 45, no.l (January, 2018): 12. 
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addressed through fair wages. Land use policies allow for housing for all. Health and 
well-being of citizens is a priority and the children prosper as do their families. 

The theological foundations of this work is found in the lived theology of Rev. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and Dr. Howard Thurman. It is a theology based on the 
concept of ‘Somebodyness’; that is, the inherent worth and value of every person based 
upon the premise of the Imago Dei. Every person is significant and valuable because we 
are all made in the image of God. Their work is based upon agape love. Divine Love is 
the connectional glue of the Body of Christ that should allow us to overcome human 
barriers of race, culture, ethnic backgrounds, sexual preferences and gender. The model 
of engagement is strongly supported by one of underpinnings of King’s lived theology, 
Personalism. This philosophical theory is founded on personal worth and dignity owed to 
each person based upon a shared Creator. The work undertaken gave equal voice and 
value to every participant as we endeavored to nurture a Beloved Community. 

The work was entered having been informed by the study of the interdisciplinary 
work in psychology. In particular, the Social Identity Theory provided a framework for 
understanding human behavior and character as the work unfolded. The Social Identity 
Theory addresses the characteristics of human behavior when persons bond with others 
who they share common traits. Those traits can include race, color, language, ethnic 
background or nationality. Research suggest that the social identity is often the bases for 
othering and related behavior that excludes persons who do not share a common social 
identity. Important to understand was the impact of the Social Dominance Theory on the 
project. The field of study offers theories on the role of implicit and explicit biases in race 
relations. Evidence of the role of both of these theories and their impact on creating a 
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Beloved Community are demonstrated in observations during the project implementation. 
Just as Dr. King so eloquently argued about the psychological harm of internalized bias, 
the project’s work was impacted by such. The intersectionality between actualized bias 
and “[a] phenomenon [of] internalized bias can lead to stereotype threat; in which the 
awareness of stereotypes about ‘people like me’ can cause a person to perform at a lower 
level. ”3 Specific examples of the impact of these theories will be expressed in the 
observations from the implementation of the study. 

The project was implemented with the assumptions that given a shared space, 
common knowledge and equity in voice and input, persons of Christ Centered faith could 
agree upon shared communal values. In doing so, we saw the potential of the church as 
an agent of social transformation. The redemptive spirit embodied by the Cross and the 
Christ Event are viewed as fundamental to social reconciliation. Social reconciliation can 
start with finding common ground or share communal values. 

Bishop William Willimon, scholar and theologian, purports that humans possess a 
neurological hardwire to connect. Willimon argues, “while the threat functions of the 
brain are strong and resilient, the human desire to move toward, rather than away can be 
cultivated and enhanced. ”4 The work tested his position and offered insights on how 
diverse groups who practice the Christian faith and function daily in an exurban context 
can work together as agents of change to form a Beloved Community. 


3 Howard J. Ross, Our Search for Belong: How Our Need To Connect Is Tearing Us Apart 
[Oakland: Berrett - Koehler Publishing, 2018), 85. 


32 . 


4 William H. Willimon, Fear of the Other: No Fear in Love (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2016), 
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Methodology 

The project was carried out using a qualitative research design. Using a 
phenomenological research model, the work was performed consistent with a grounded 
theory. As described by Creswell, “grounded theory is a design of inquiry from sociology 
in which the researcher derives a general, abstract theory of a process, action, or 
interaction grounded in the views of participants”^ The research was approached using 
both a pre and post survey instrument; as well as observations of exchanges of 
participants in small groups who were sharing a common experience. 

Participants engaged in three different settings over a three-month period. 
Presentations were provided by topic areas that addressed: 1) the current state of affairs 
within the topic (annual report); 2) current and future challenges facing the community 
regarding the topic; and 3) ways the community can engage to improve the communal 
conditions surrounding the topic. Participants were divided into four sub-groups. 
Participants received a color index card when they signed in for their first session. Each 
color represented a topic area and persons were assigned the topic area that corresponded 
to their color. This process was used to offer an objective means of creating diversity in 
each of the groups. Membership in the sub-group was maintained throughout the research 
project to assure consistency with shared knowledge. Each of the sub-groups was topic 
specific. 

The topics were as follows: Land Use, Policing, Education and Health. Each of 
these impact the social milieu of the context in which the participants live, work or 


5 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches , 
4th Edition (Los Angeles: Sage Publications, 2014), 14. 
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worship. Experts, elected or appointed officials who lead the community in these areas 
served as presenters for each of the subgroups. The presenters were the following: the 
elected Calvert County Sheriff, the Superintendent of the Calvert County Board of 
Education, the Calvert County Health Officer, and the Director of Planning and Zoning. 
Each of the presenters was supported by their deputies and chief staff members. Members 
of the Context Team with specific work history in each of the respective areas, served as 
facilitators to ensure equal opportunities for engagement and the recording of feedback. 
Each group was equipped with easels, newsprint paper for recording, markers and pens. 

Each of the sessions ended with individual sub groups being able to respond to 
open-ended questions. Answers were recorded on the news print and by a sub-group 
assigned leader. In the following general session (opening meeting of all sub-groups), the 
assigned sub-group recorder leader presented the responses to the open-ended questions. 
Each sub-group received the same questions. The responses were thus content specific. 

At the beginning of the first sub-group meaning, participants completed a survey. 
Their thoughts were recorded prior to introductions, or any exchanges of information. 

The surveys serve to record their thinking prior to engagement in the research. 

Each of the presentations was interactive. Participants were allowed to ask 
questions throughout each presentation and to raise related matters. Presenters provided 
handouts, a power-point presentation, publish material, etc. Both the facilitators and the 
presenters encouraged feedback and guarded that no one person or group would dominate 


the dialogue. 
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At the end of the third session, the participants completed the post survey. Prior to 
the completion of the survey, they attempted to agree on communal values for their topic 
area and expressed what they saw as next steps in their work together. 

The approach used was selected for multiple reasons. Among them were: 

1. Selection of content areas that address universal needs of the community and 
thus participant interest. 

2. Creation of settings for common knowledge sharing and the observation of 
participant exchanges and feedback. 

3. Engagement of authorities that would lend credibility to the research effort 
and stimulate participation. 

4. Confidential surveys - collect private and personal thoughts. 

5. Dialogical setting - open expressions and relational exchange and a place to 
foster open ended response to questions. 

6 . Group feedback - shared thought building and decision making - an 
opportunity to collect meaning and messaging of participants. 

7. Assigned groups - diversity and community building among a selected 
number; trust formation - focus on a single concept 

8 . Observations - recording of participant’s thoughts and exchanges aides in 
interpreting the data. 

9. Allow for the personal and communal values of participant to be reflected in 
study. 

10. Model allows for collaborative exchanges and engagement. 

The above steps were necessary to build a qualitative model that would retain 
participation and provide a space for voice and agency to each person. For those less 
vocally expressive, the surveys provided an opportunity for input that was both private 
and confidential. 

Additionally, the project’s proposal asserts that if these diverse participants 


engage in community building exercises with share knowledge around universal needs, 
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they could develop communal values; which are keys to creating a Beloved Community. 
The setting and facilitation needed to be managed in such a way that discussion and 
dialogue would not be dominated by any one party or group. It was acknowledged that all 
parties entered the research with their historical practices of engagement. While 
observations will reflect the exchanges, community building requires intentional 
facilitation that attempts to allow equity in participation. 

The final step in the process involved interviews and validation exchanges. Each 
of the groups on their final night selected a representative to meet with me for the 
purpose of validating my findings and sharing feedback. With minor adjustments, we 
were able to validate the findings. Sub-group leaders expressed an interest in ongoing 
community engagement and were pleased that Mt. Olive created a space for honest 
conversation and the ability to foster community networking as a team. Each shared that 
the relevancy and importance of the topic played a role in their ongoing engagement. 

Implementation 

In December of 2017,1 met with my mentor to start the formulation of what was 
then the proposed project. I was encouraged to conduct a focus group with community 
members to develop a common base of knowledge and to assess the willingness of 
persons to meet and discuss matters of a Beloved Community. Following the January, 
2018 Intensive, I met with a local Episcopal Priest who has been active in the community 
for over a decade. He assisted in inviting persons to the focus group. 

I assembled a group that consisted of representatives of the NAACP, community 
members engaged in the Courageous Conversation on Race, and members of TRUST, an 
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ecumenical group that promotes affordable housing. The results of that focus session 
provided input that shaped the research. 

The first observation was that any reference to Dr. King and the Beloved 
Community would negatively impact a white person’s engagement in the project. 
Secondly, the effort needed to be held at a neutral location. The concern was that if held 
at the church, it would be perceived as a ‘church effort’ and not a ‘community effort’. 

The Community College offered their location in exchange for leading the education 
discussion. Finally, their input reflected the need for tightly facilitated groups. 

Subsequent to our gathering, leadership of the Community College changed; and they 
withdrew their offer to serve as our host site at no cost. 

After the initial focus group results were shared with my mentor, it was suggested 
that I create a talking point document to circulate and secure input and feedback. I 
developed the Beloved Community Model under the title of Calvert VITAL, (Vision in 
Teamwork and Leadership). It became a means to address the end without repeating the 
encounter in the first focus group. I presented the talking paper to my Context Group and 
sought their refinement and feedback. As the Context Team and I continued to work on 
our approach and to identify parties we wanted in the room, we kept our concepts of 
Calvert VITAL and named ourselves the Community Engagement Ministry. 

While these factors were taken in consideration as I met with my Context and 
Professional Associates to refine my thinking, I shifted from a community wide focus to 
one that worked with other faith based Christian Congregations located in our context. 
The shift was informed by my biblical and historical foundations work. My study led me 
to consider a model of community transformation that was led by the Church. The 
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Christian Church, while as diverse as society, has a common frame of reference— we are 
Christ Centered. 

The approved project proposal was based on the engagement of diverse 
congregations located in Prince Frederick, Maryland. The congregations engaged in the 
study are as followed: En Sus Manos Christian Center, a Latino fellowship; St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, a white Congregation; Trinity United Methodist Church, a historically 
white, large Congregation; Carroll Western United Methodist Church, and the sponsoring 
congregation, Mt. Olive United Methodist Church. Mt. Olive and Carroll Western are 
mid-size (150 members) historically African American congregations. The listed 
congregations were those identified in the project proposal and each accepted the 
invitation to participate. 

Church Participation Recruitment 

Following my Candidacy Review Approval, I started individual meetings with the 
pastors of each of the congregations. The meetings served both as informal focus and 
planning sessions; as well as an opportunity to extend the invitation to participate. The 
first was held with the Rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. While he is new to our 
community, the church has been engaged with similar activities as Mt. Olive. The Church 
participates in Safe Nights as sponsors; provides shelter to the homeless; participates in 
HeartFelt, which is a weekend food program targeting needy children; and some have 
participated in the courageous conversation. 

The meeting provided insight on the Rector’s assessment of the church. He 
indicated a willingness to support the effort stating that there were no planned events that 
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should interfere with the sessions. He also indicated a preference for weeknights. He 
shared that comments that he has received indicate that for some members of his 
congregation; race was an issue. I shared the Beloved Community Model; Calvert 
VITAL and the tentative schedule. I agreed to share the dates as soon as space was 
confirmed. 

Communications were started with En Sus Manos. We continued our 
conversation by email and finally spoke confirming the participation of his church. The 
Pastor reminded me that his congregation was small, but that he would bring as many 
people as possible. He also shared that because of their skill levels; many of his 
congregants work late shift service related jobs. 

I met in the office of the Pastor of Carroll Western UMC. I presented the Calvert 
VITAL Model and he endorsed it. He indicated a willingness to participate and indicated 
that the work aligned with the mission of his church. 

Mt. Olive UMC and Trinity UMC held a joint service on February 20, 2019. After 
the service, a meeting was held with the Pastor and Lay Leader of the church. Both 
confirmed the participation of Trinity in our Community Engagement Sessions. 

Context Associates Planning and Participation 

A major project kickoff meeting was held on February 11, 2019 at Mt. Olive 
UMC. The agenda included eight major focal areas. They included: 

1. Approved Project Abstract - Review and Discussions 

2. Project Schedule - Pastor’s Meetings, confirming Presenters, Implementation 

3. Location Options - CSM and Calvert Pines 
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4. Churches - Awaiting Confirmation of Participation 

5. Focal Areas Confirmation 

6 . Survey Development 

7. Group Dialogue - engaging the invitees 

8 . Internal Meeting and Planning - Bi-weekly sessions 

The review of the approved abstract provided an opportunity for further questions and 
clarity on the engagement session. We confirmed that going forward we would call the 
research gatherings, Community Engagement Sessions. 

We reviewed the schedule and I shared feedback from my meetings with the 
Pastor of Carroll Western and St. Paul. Both indicated a preference that the research be 
carried out through the week. They shared that family schedules have proven to restrict 
Saturday events. In particular, the role of youth sports in our community limit the 
availability of fa mi lies on Saturdays and would impact attendance. We selected Tuesday 
evenings because most Bible Studies are Wednesday evenings. Others noted Civic 
meetings on Thursdays. We discussed the list of invited churches. It was agreed that each 
church represented active members of our community and have major roles in the future 
of our community. 

I proposed two locations that could be seen as neutral settings. Both came with 
rental cost that would be included as part of my personal educational expenses. The 
locations were: The College of Southern Maryland (now willing to host at a fee) and the 
Calvert Pines Senior Center. The team decided to wait for a response from Calvert Pines. 
Given the nature of our ministry project, the County offered us a reduced fee. Our cost 
was limited to the payment of personnel assigned during our stay. 
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The Context Team provided valuable and critical insight on the selection of 
presenters. The team felt strongly that the community was more vested in K - 12 (public 
education) than in post-secondary education. It was thus recommended that we invite Dr. 
Daniel Curry, the Superintendent of the Public School System. 

After much debate, we agreed that public safety was too broad of a topic for 
community discourse; because in our context the term included the following: 

Emergency Medical Services, The Fire Departments, The Rescue Companies, State 
Police and the Local Sheriffs Department. The team believed that the community was 
more concerned with policing. The media attention on racial profiling, the incidents 
reported by our NAACP representative and the national discourse around the Black Lives 
Matter movement all weighed in our thinking. We selected policing and Sheriff Michael 
Evans as our invitee. Similarly, the health discussion centered around the options of 
inviting the hospital leadership, a major HMO group or the County’s Health Department. 
Given that the state structure gives the overall responsibility for healthcare needs, policy 
and planning to the local health department, we invited Dr. Laurence Polsky to present. 
Land use is controlled by the County. Therefore, we invited Julian Mark Willis, the 
County’s Director of planning and zoning to share with the group. 

The selection of these members of our community proved to be vital and had an 
impact on participation. The role of the Context Team in these decisions were critically 
important. The team offered insight on better approaches to stimulate engagement based 
upon their knowledge and experience in these areas. Further, given their diverse 
backgrounds, they volunteered to serve as facilitators of the groups. All four guest 
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presenters were invited to serve following our agreement. Prior to the end of the month, 
all had confirmed their participation. 

Draft copies of the surveys were handed out and team members were asked to 
review for input and comment at our next meeting. A sample of the proposed format for 
the research project sessions was distributed for feedback. Given the need to confirm 
activities and finalize our planning, the team decided to meet bi-weekly until the research 
was completed. 

Official Invitation/Confirmation Letters 

Draft invitations and confirmation letters were prepared and circulated. While 
communications flowed to the Pastors by email and a group text message, I awaited the 
official response from the host facility, Calvert Pines Senior Center. In addition to the 
application, the payment and the required Certificates of Insurance was a multi - layered 
government approval process. It was further hampered by the fact that the contact person 
was assigned multiple locations. The learning point here is to confirm hosting space as 
early as possible. 

All confirmation letters to presenters and invitations to congregations were 
received two weeks prior to the start of the first engagement session. The letters 
confirmed the research sessions of March 26, 2019, April 16, 2019 and May 14, 2019. 
While the space issue delayed the release of the letters, all parties were made aware of the 
planned dates at least six weeks prior to the first event and received a confirmation letter 
fifteen days prior to the first event. The research was consistent with the timeframe 
expressed in the research proposal. A week prior to our first session, I hosted a dinner 
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with Pastors at a local restaurant to go over any issues and concerns. Those participating 
expressed comfort and support with the work. 

Ongoing Research Planning and Readiness 

The approved project proposal was shared with my Professional Associates in 
February, 2019. The survey instruments were forwarded to Dr. William Welch for 
feedback. At the same time, the Context Team provided their feedback at our next 
meeting. I informed them that much of the wording and direct use of pronouns in the 
surveys was attributed to my study of material offered in the required reading of Rea and 
Parker. One of the points emphasized in the reading is the need to be clear who you are 
speaking to when asking a question. So the use of questions phased such as... have you 
yourself been... are preferred methods of offering clarity that the question is directed to 
the individual completing the survey and not their knowledge of other situations. Dr. 
Welch, a Behavioral Scientist on my Professional Team, offered feedback on behavioral 
change. His point was that the dialogue should result in transformational thinking. It can 
be best measured by action that follows or behavior that follows. While the research is 
targeted at the ability to developed shared communal values, the significance in the 
longer term will be measured by the change in impact the participants have on their 
community. His feedback resulted in changes in the post survey and the sub-group 
questions around next steps and personal willingness to engage differently than in the 
past. Dr. Welch’s recommendations offered thinking for the continuation of this work 
beyond the parameters of the proposal and I will share them as part of the learned 


experiences. 
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The Context Team felt strongly that a light fare of sorts should be offered to 
participants. They felt it would improve attendance and the sustainability of our work. 

We provided a light meal at each of the sessions: sandwiches cookies, chips, fruit and 
drinks. 

There was one change to the proposed project that was made at our final pre¬ 
research Context Team Meeting. Originally, I presented an option that would allow 
persons to self-select the subgroups they would participate in. The Context Team 
believed that their decision would be counter-productive to the research. They felt 
persons would cluster with their affinity groups and we would fail to secure diverse 
opinions and presence in all groups. Reflecting on the behavior of our own congregation 
when engaged in the public square, members noted how there is a tendency for members 
of the same congregation to ban together. Therefore, dialogue group selection was 
addressed so that it would not defeat the purpose of inviting diverse populations. 

A team member proposed a plan based upon the order and timing of the 
registration that would provide a color card. The sequencing would assure that persons 
who arrive together would be separated by the color coding of the sub-groups. 
Additionally, when we conducted our final readiness meeting, handouts were provided on 
the role of facilitators. Specific instructions were given for the movement and flow of 
work on March 26th. The agenda for the evening was distributed. Key points in the 
instructions included: 

1. All surveys are to be provided in a closed envelope 

2. In addition to the survey there must be a consent form consistent with the UTS 
format 


3. Read aloud the Consent Letter to the sub-group 
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4. Survey completion, in part or whole is entirely voluntary 

5. Please ask the participants to return the survey in the closed envelope 

6. Remind them not to write their names of any identifying information on the 
survey 

7. Thank them for completing the survey 

8. After the Presentation have the sub-group answer two questions 

a. List two new things you learned about the topic. 

b. Do you believe that all sections of the community are impacted or have 
the same experiences with the topic? 

Research Session I 

On March 26th, earlier in the day I visited the host site and provided set up 
instructions. There was a larger room for general sessions and food. It was divided into 
two rooms for individual sessions. Two other rooms provided space for other groups. Our 
team entered the facility at 5 p.m. to set up the food and drinks. A registration table was 
set up with sign in sheets and the color cards. A team member managed the registration 
table and others made sure that the appropriate materials were in each room. We started 
receiving guests at 6 p.m. A prayer was offered at 6:20 p.m. and persons were invited to 
partake of the light fare. Persons were advised that we had selected rooms that allowed 
them to carry their food with them or return for more during their sessions. 

After allowing time to secure food, I again welcomed all and introduced each 
Pastor, thanking them and their congregation representatives for participating. The 
presenters were introduced and the goal was shared. The facilitators and presenters 
assembled in their respective rooms. After the pre- surveys were completed, the 
presentations were made. I joined each group as an observer during the sessions 
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recording comments and feedback to the presenters. These will be reflected in my 
summary of learning. 

The Context leaders collected all of the surveys and each group responded to the 
two questions. To allow for a richer engagement, each of the sub-groups divided 
themselves and produced two reports. The reports were notes from each group posted on 
news print. These will also be reflected in the summary of learning. Each of the group 
completed their task between 8:30 - 8:45pm. They had spent approximately two hours in 
their sessions. 

Post Session One Follow up - Pre - Session Two Planning 

A Context Team conference call was held on April 8, 2019 at 5:30pm. After our 
welcoming and opening prayer, the follow four questions were presented to the team. 
Each member served as a context leader. 

1. Were there any major points discussed or reviewed that are reflected in the 
recordings submitted on the sheets? 

2. Are you satisfied that the notes presented are reflective of the process or do 
we need to add a note taker to each group? 

3. How did the logistics work? Are there changes needed to space, material, etc.? 

4. Are there other matters that need change? 

5. Reflections 

The facilitators were pleased with the space and the logistics. They noted that the food 
was a hit and the participants commented that it was appreciated because many were 
coming straight from work. Knowing that food was available will impact their future 
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attendance. The team felt that the sheet reflected the core concerns of the group. They did 
not believe that note takers were needed. 

The team reflected on each group and their own experience. Some believed that 
the superintendent of school did a good job and involved the participants. The most 
challenging information centered around the decline in the minority teacher population 
and the lack of community engagement in the schools. The health facilitator indicated 
that her group was surprised by the sheer volume of data available and the health 
disparities between minority populations and others. The same concerns were raised 
regarding the access to health insurance There is a significant difference between the 
insured and uninsured based on race. The policing group facilitator reported that the 
group took exception to the Sheriffs comments regarding racial profiling. The Sheriff 
indicated that racial profiling did not exist in the County. Participants responded with 
several examples that they felt were examples of targeting of young black men based 
upon cultural biases. Examples included physical posture behind the steering wheel, 
tinted tag plate covers and unreasonable answers to why they were stopped. 

The land use group indicated that the impact of failing wells and septic systems 
would impact future growth and could deem some existing dwellings non usable. There 
was a general lack of knowledge of the comprehensive plan process and its direct impact 
on them. Great concerns were expressed about the poor quality of the traffic pattern on 
Route 231 and the rising number of accidents. Many were surprised to learn of the town 
center concept and the number of areas included. 

The team saw some intersectionality between each topic area and listed the 
following points that will be addressed in the summary of learnings: 
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1. Wealth gap and impact on land use 

2. Cultural differences and information sharing - language barriers on minority 
health 

3. Minority teachers - social life and public transportation 

4. Teacher hiring - 150 new hires - 6 African Americans, 3 Latinos 

5. Impact of cell phones on learning environment 

Research Session II - April 16, 2019 - 6:30 p.m. 

The group opened with prayer and inviting persons to partake of the meal 
prepared at 6:20. At 6:40, we introduced a new staff person joining the presenter’s teams 
and members of the elected school board who were joining the discussion as participants. 
We remained in our general session longer to provide for group presentations responding 
to the two questions asked at the end of the first research session. The groups were 
reminded that the focus was on present and future challenges. The group reports are as 
follows: 

Health Sub-group(s) Report 

Two New Things Learned 

1. Wide spread and growing use of electronic nicotine 

2. Department has lots of info we are unaware of 

3. High percent of suicide and hopelessness 

4. Calvert’s health ranking vs State of Maryland 

5. Variations in Insurance Coverage 

6 . Impact of diet on health 

7. Impact of Faith on mental wellness 

Do you believe all parties are impacted the same by this topic? 



1. All are impacted but not the same experiences 

2. Differences based on race, age, language and social economic status 

3. Differences in health insurance access 

Land Use - Sub-groups(s) Report 

Two new things learned 

1. There are Seven (7) designated Town Centers 

2. TDRs - Transfer of Development Rights have gone from 9K - 35K 

3. Many procedures to develop land 

4. Wells being drilled deeper 

5. Planning and Zoning tells us what to do 

6 . State is recommending changes to Route 231 

7. Land use is highly regulated 

Do you believe all parties are impacted the same by the topic? 

1. No, demographics of the Communities have changed 

2. No, difference are due to zoning 

3. Difference between the affluent, middle class and poor communities 
Education sub-groups Report 

Two new things learned 

1. Challenge in hiring minority teachers 

2. Dialogue between school staff and parents around electronic devises 
challenging 

3. Grow our own program - incentive for local college students to teach 
Calvert 

4. Growing mental health needs and support 

Do you believe all parties are impacted the same by the topic? 

1. Yes, all are impact but don’t have the same experience 
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2. No, the community is not involved in the school system 

Policing sub-groups Report 

Two new things learned 

1. Sheriff Evans believes racial profiling does not exist in Calvert County 

2. Statistics - the Number of police officers employed 

3. All officers have body cams 

4. Low murder rates and overdose statistics 

5. Calvert is the safest county in Maryland 

6 . Sheriff seeking more minority hires 

7. Continuous sensitivity training offered to officer 

8 . Spanish speaking officers available 

9. Safety training available from Sheriffs Office 

10. Accountability - encourage to report complaints 

Do you believe all parties are impacted the same by the topic? 

Both smaller groups reported NO! 

The purpose of this exercise was to allow the participants to voice their new 
acquired shared knowledge and to reflect on the impact on different sections of the 
community. This exercise proved vital in the ongoing quest to establish trust within each 
sub-group and to establish a sense of community among the participants. The presenters 
were not a part of the report development at the end of the first session, but received the 
information at the onset of the second session. The impact of the shared report is reflected 


in the summary of learning. 
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The four groups received their second presentation and where asked to address 
two questions in their report based upon the knowledge gained in the two sessions. The 
questions were: What additional information do you need? Given your highlighted 
concerns, what solutions do you offer? 


Planning and preparation for final research session 

A guidance document was shared to provide instruction for the final research 
session. The Context team held a conference call on May 13, 2019 to assure the clarity of 
the guidance. The instructions included: 

1. Presenters are to focus on future objectives of the office/department and 
opportunities for community involvement. 

2. Collective group discussions on Communal Values. List values on newsprint 
and record a vote of each value. 51 percent or majority must approve the vote. 
If there are no agreed upon values, or those recorded receive less than 51 
percent of the vote, simply report that the exercise was inconclusive. 

3. Completion of the final survey. While each closed envelope had a consent 
form and survey, again, read the consent form aloud and advise all that partial 
or full completion of the survey was voluntary and confidential. Please do not 
put your name or any identifying info on the survey. 

4. Ask each group to select a verifier. This person will meet to verify the 
findings of the work. 

5. Ask the group to list things they are willing to do in the future. 


Sustaining the effort during implementation of research 

Ten days prior to each session, emails were circulated to both the pastors and 
presenters. I reminded the pastors to announce the upcoming session and alerted the 
presenters. There were phone calls received from the presenters to gage the 
responsiveness of the participants to their presentation. Two pastors missed one session 
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each because of other commitments. Every presenter or their staff appeared at each 
session. 

The ongoing communication with pastors and presenters provided for 
connectivity and I believe added value. The fact that each presenting team was prepared 
and on time to address a waiting group was key. Further, the communications shared with 
pastors reinforced the need to keep our work before the congregation. The team was 
intentional in offering the opportunity for persons to join in the dialogue at either of the 
sessions. Consent forms were provided with each individual package survey. 

Research Session III - Final - May 14, 2019 

The participants begin to gather around 6:10 p.m. It was noted by some of the 
presenters that the school system was conducting several awards programs that evening. 
Superintendent Curry and I discussed his need to be at the Northern High School Awards 
Assembly. The Assistant Superintendent, Diane Workman, provided the presentation. 
There was a noted reduction in the number of participants. A previously unscheduled 
event impacted the participation of members from St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. The 
opening gathering started at 6:35 p.m. As in all openings, we started with prayer, 
provided the outline of the agenda for the evening and invited persons to partake of the 


light fare. 
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Observations of Research Session III 
Land Use 

Director Willis opened by commenting on the value of the work session. He 
acknowledged that the Comprehensive Planning process lack the voices and input from 
the African American Community and it was his hope that our work sessions would 
result in improved communications. He asked if all participants would agree to provide 
their contact information so that they could be on the office’s mailing list and listserv. 
Participants agreed. 

The presentations focused on the future needs for engagement in the 
Comprehensive Plan. Among the issues are: the proposed expansion of the boundaries of 
the Town Centers; the permitted land use practices within those centers; and the ability to 
attract business and industry, thus adding to the employment base. It was noted that while 
two areas are Town Centers, Chesapeake Beach and North Beach, both are incorporated 
towns and have their own governance authorities who establish their land use policies 
independent of the County government. 

Policing 

It was clear by both the tone and presentation style, (seated at the table with 
participants), that the Sherriff s Office had its own objective entering the final session. 
There was a clear effort to establish trust and to convey the message that law enforcement 
officers are really help/servants. Discussion centered around how technology was being 
used to improve upon the practice of policing. Video from the body cameras is being 
used in training exercises to determine improved techniques to approach the public and 
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improve encounters. It was noted that the office has found that both suspects and officers 
have caused the escalation of events during law enforcement encounters. The retraining 
of officers is focused on environmental scans and assessment of conditions before 
responding as if a threat is present. 

The Sheriffs office is expanding the Community Policing to improve its 
relationship with persons in neighborhood. It has adopted a four (4) year patrol 
assignment placement effort. The effort is aimed at creating familiarity with the public. 
The group asked if there is an attempt to place officers in communities they live? The 
response was no. The office is concerned about objectivity. It is difficult to be your 
friendly neighbor and then switch to law enforcer. Communities need fresh eyes. 

The dialogue of the group exceeded the allotted time and the group lost some 
participants. The group discussed ways to engage in non - crisis conversation, intentional 
efforts at positive youth/teen engagement, parent and teen engagement and understanding 
of policing as well as permitting non-emergency 911 calls when being stopped. 

Education 

Among the focus areas observed were bullying, ESOL and Minority Leadership 
Team activation. The presenters asked for improved parental observation and response to 
claims of bullying. It was noted that a middle school student who committed suicide early 
in the year was a victim of bullying. Without parental observation and reporting (student 
or parent), the system cannot appropriately intervene. 

The English Speaking Services for persons who speak Other Languages (ESOL) 
has been growing with the influx of the Latino population. Schools are now staffed with 
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interpreters. There is also a call line that can communicate with home. Greater public 
awareness and encouragement of the use of these services is needed. 

The success of the Calvert High MAC Scholars and the Patuxent High’s A Place 
at the Table was noted. These are minority focused student clubs that offer a collegial 
student setting for those who are focusing on math and science. In addition to providing 
study and learning sessions, they offer a valuable community service by mentoring 
middle and elementary minority students in math and science. These clubs are noted as 
having impacted the rise in minority SAT scores. Community support is needed to 
encourage similar activities in Huntingtown and Northern High Schools. 

Participants engaged the presenter in discussions centering on Special Education 
and labeling. It was noted that the Special Education services seem to cater to a white 
middle class population. Greater emphasis is needed on cultural differences so that 
labeling does not occur. 

Health 

My observations included a discussion regarding health care options at retirement 
and making sure that the participants understood the difference between Medicare and 
Medicaid. The greatest challenges for health risk are the very young and elderly. It was 
noted that one out of every nine families in our context use the food pantries. 

Given the position of wealth of the average household, (Calvert is third in wealth 
behind Howard and Montgomery Counties) our health and nutrition data should be better. 
It was noted that while Calvert has strong community ties, there is a concern with the 
growing numbers not affiliated with churches and their access to information. 
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The group continued to expand upon next steps with an emphasis on partnering. 

The additional ideas shared included: 

• Incorporating Nutrition Education in Youth Groups 

• Screening for Chronic illness. Diabetes and High Blood Pressure 

• Cooking Nights 

• Uses of Social Media 

Community Values 

At the conclusion of the third research session, each group was able to create 

shared community values as a result of the shared experience of learning and listening. 

Health Communal Values 

1. We believe that all Calvert County residents shall be treated with dignity and 
respect and have access to the highest quality of health care. 

2. Calvert shall be a community that believes that the church can be an important 
partner in helping to provide ongoing health education, awareness and 
outreach. 


Education Communal Values 

1. Increase Community Involvement to include: parental, mentoring of African 
American males, more internships, parents encourage student participation in 
clubs and interest in becoming educators. 

2. Improve positive relationship, social skills, student to student (reduce 
bullying); student to teacher; and parents (respect) adult interaction with 
schools (mentoring and volunteering) and creating safe environments. 


Land Use Communal Values 

1. Affordable diverse housing at all levels within the same community. 
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2. Consideration for a facility to have high school graduation and other 
functions. 


Policing Community Values 

1. Community and Sheriffs Office must partner to provide a spirit of 
transparency in public safety. 

2. Calvert is a community which strives to continue to have the lowest crime rate 
in the Metro Region 


Summary of Learning 

There are multiple means in which the research undertaken informs us about the 
participants. First, the composition of those who participated represent a teachable 
moment. With the exception of En Sus Mano, the Latino Congregation, it was expected 
that each congregation would be able to have at least a dozen members to participate. I 
requested that attempts be made to have fifteen persons from the invited congregations 
commit to participation in the Community Engagement Project. The pastors at each 
church thought that was a reasonable request. The Chart below provides a racial 
breakdown of the attendees. 



Black, 43 


■ White ■ Black * Hispanic ■ Other 
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The chart reflects an overwhelmingly African American participant population. 
The registration sheets, which reflect congregation of origin, indicate that the majority of 
those participating were from Mt. Olive and Carroll Western UMC. The data suggest 
white person’s participation is not a reflection of their composition in the community or 
the invited churches. While both Pastors of the predominately white churches attended 
the sessions and encouraged their members to participate, one Pastor acknowledged that 
his church has a race problem and the other simply suggested that there were few takers. 
Yet, if we reflect upon our racial composition on Sunday mornings, this group of research 
participants represented the most racially diverse meeting of Christians in our context. 
Never before has there been an assembly in our context that was 77% African American, 
14% White and 9% Latino representing three different denominations and five different 
churches. What this data may suggest is that building community may be an incremental 
process that must start with whomever is willing to participate. One possibility for the 
overwhelming participation of African Americans may lie in what many see as the role of 
the Black Church. Blount states, “.. .The Black Church, then, the one (trait) that might be 
considered its most enduring, constant, and characteristic would be the drive toward the 
uplift and thus liberation of its people.”6 One of the perceived roles of the African 
American Church is public engagement to address matters of equality and equity. 

There was an opened willingness to debate among participates and to attempt to 
reach consensus. Those completing surveys indicated that on the majority of occasions 
the groups agreed Seventy-five percent of the time. Yet, there were acknowledged 


6 Brian K. Blount, Can I Get a Witness? Reading Revelation through African American Culture 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 42. 
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difference of opinions entering the dialogue that were impacted by the engagement. As 
the chart that follows indicates, a majority of those participating reported that their 
personal opinions on some matters were altered by engagement in the discussion. 



■ Yes ■ No ■ Some 

Fifty-eight percent of those responding to the question indicated that their 
opinions on topics were altered by engaging others in conversation and hearing a 
different point of view. This speaks to the power of this model as a community building 
strategy. The Forty-two percent who did not change their opinion reflect that positive 
dialogue can occur and allow us to maintain our personhood and agency. The data 
suggest the model respects the individual’s right to retain their position. The research 
provided another finding that addresses the need for intentionality in community 
building. In this small unincorporated setting, people remained disconnected from one 
another. The data suggest that we are still isolated communities. As the chart below 
suggest, Eighty-eight percent reported working in a group with persons they had never 
met before. Another observation from the research is that with the exception of myself, 
none of the Pastors of the Churches knew each other prior to the Community Engagement 
Project. Two of the Churches are located within 500 feet of each other and the pastors had 
not met. Two Methodist pastors have served the same context for six years and never met. 
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■ Yes ■ No 


The data suggest that there was a healthy debate and discussion on the topics 
among many who did not know each other prior. However, the data reveals another key 
finding from the research. Every respondent (100%) to the survey question (Appendix D) 
regarding the willingness to continue to work with their team to improve the community 
answered, yes. The hypothesis of the proposal was supported as the groups were able to 
develop Community Values. From a group of acknowledged strangers who engaged in an 
intentional process that provided a shared learning and dialogue process, grew a 
willingness and desire to continue to work to address community improvements. The 
survey results may suggest a building of trust among members. The data reveals that 
these participants did not always agree; yet their willingness to continue to work together 
suggest they were hopeful of the outcomes. Brueggemann offers that hope requires 
preparatory work. If we are not willing to allow voiced suffering (injustices and 
exclusions) to be expressed, there can be no hope.7 The data may suggest that the 
willingness to continue to work together was the result of an open environment that 
allowed for the airing of grievances and concerns. Katongole and Rice remind us that 
hope is dependent upon our ability to seek reconciliation by engaging the pain of the past 


7 Walter Brueggemann, Journey to the Common Good. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2010 ), 88 . 
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and forgiving, that we might move to a peaceful tomorrow. 8 Moreover, the data may 
suggest that the shared experiences afford the opportunity for reconciliation. Law offers 
us some insight on how diverse groups are able to work together. He sees a structure that 
allows for honest non-judgmental conversation offered in respectfulness as key. 9 The data 
suggest participants experienced such a structure. Their willingness to continue to work 
together is evidence. 

The data provides another point that informs the researcher’s conclusions. Over 
Sixty-four percent of the respondents indicated that they have no civic engagement 
beyond church. This may account for the low participation rates from some 
congregations, but more importantly it speaks to the limited opportunities to engage the 
other. If we are worshiping in homogeneous groups and do not engage persons of other 
backgrounds in our civic lives, how do we build community? How do we know our 
neighbors? 



■ Yes ■ No ■ Blank 

Questions are being raised by many in denominational leadership positions as the 
mainline church is becoming older and declining in numbers. This data may well suggest 


8 Emmanuel Katongole and Christ Rice, Reconciling All Things: A Christian Vision for Justice, 
Peace and Healing (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2008), 149. 

9 Eric H. F. Law, The Bush was Blazing But Not Consumed (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1996), 85. 
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that the church has become insular. Some have suggested that we are too busy doing 
church to be the Church. The age demographics of those participating in this research 
project are telling. Only nine percent of those participating in the research were under 50 
years old. Of the remaining population, Fifty-two percent were over 66 years old. The 
data may well suggest that denominations need a renewed effort targeted to a 
youth/young adult movement. 

Another area that offers us opportunities to learn was noted in the data shared by 
the group regarding differences in viewpoints about the community. In the original 
survey, only Sixty-one percent saw differences of opinion driven by race, age or gender. 
At the conclusion of our work, the percentage increased with the chart below reflecting 
the result. 



■ Race ■ Age « Gender ■ Length 

It is interesting to note that at the conclusion of our work, persons saw differences 
in opinion driven by age, gender, race and length of time in the community. The data 
suggest that there were very little differences in opinion based upon gender. The data 
reflects the group saw age and race as the key factors in differing opinions. 
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Conclusion 

The research was intended to test the hypothesis that given opportunities to 
engage in dialogue around common concerns; residents will work together to form 
communal values. The evidence recorded in the third research session attest to the results 
that support the hypothesis. Each of the groups after working together for three months 
was able to reach consensus on community values they believe should drive the work of 
community on their focal areas. The results suggest that the model may be an effective 
tool to be used in building a Beloved Community. 

The data and findings allow for the drawing of other conclusions related to the 
overall effectiveness of the project. The evidence regarding the racial composition of the 
participants suggest that additional strategies may need to be employed to recruit non¬ 
minority participation in the dialogue. 

It should be noted that during the observation periods there was a hesitancy of 
some members to speak early on. In particular, during the discussion which would 
highlight the dialogue around policing, participants who shared their personal stories of 
police harassment, initially were silent. Law shares that his work with diverse groups 
yield similar results. He notes that “power from most people of color comes from the 
collective; and not the individual .”10 For example, a mother of teenage black males 
responded to a comment about youngsters dressing like criminals. When she posed the 
question regarding what a criminal looks like; the dialogue changed. Her comments were 
about the culturally sensitive matter of‘The Talk’. ‘The talk’ centers around how black 


10 Eric H. F. Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb: A Spirituality for Leadership in a 
Multicultural Community (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 1993), 68. 
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parents talk to their young black males about how to act in the presence of law 
enforcement. This drew a quick response from a white male participant who not only 
acknowledged that he never received such parental guidance; but felt he never would 
have to share such with his three sons. He supported the mother’ position by sharing that 
he knew of at least five occasions in which his black supervisor was stopped because he 
drives an expensive car. He found the practices totally unacceptable. From that point 
forward the group was energized. The assessment of this occurrence is that once common 
ground was acknowledged and articulation of similar experiences shared, group trust 
started to form. This newly formed trust opened space for engagement. Law shares that in 
diverse groups, mutual invitation results in mutual empowerment, n There is value when 
shared experiences are communicated and affirm the opinions of others. Facilitators using 
such a model must be able to welcome people into spaces that permit sharing. 

The shared experiences allowed for a bonding of the groups. The willingness to 
collectively challenge the status quo was apparent when participants shared their 
concerns about the ways that the current policies and practices disadvantaged them. In 
observing the Land Use group, it was clear that as the Comprehensive Plan was 
discussed, the participants were able to find synergy in the struggles of friends and 
relatives who are seeking affordable housing. The data also suggest that the model 
allowed for differences of opinion; yet the groups found commonality in their ability to 
articulate shared community values. The research suggest that differences can be aired 


11 Eric H. F. Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb, 79. 
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without impacting the ability for the group to unify around a vision, a hopeful ambition 
for the future. As King reminds us, “unity has never meant uniformity”. 12 

Ownership of the issues and a willingness to commit to the resolutions was 
apparent. The commitments made by four of the congregations to develop or expand their 
health ministries; as well as those who agreed to partner to recruit minority students in 
education, speak to the empowering process of the model. Armed with new information, 
what evolved was a shared response (mutuality) that spoke to the need to act. A Beloved 
Community is formed when the focus is on the betterment of the whole (community 
salvation verses personal). King reminds us the impact of inclusion and the ability to 
respond to mutual concerns. He argues, “in order for people to be somebody, people must 
feel themselves part of something. ”13 A Beloved Community is an outgrowth of 
‘Somebodyness’. 

The success of the model is due in part to the fact that the participants entered 
this environment with at least one shared characteristic; they are all Christians. They 
believe in the Imago Dei; that is, we share a common Creator and all are made in his 
image. Khang reminds us that “our unity in Christ does not erase diversity. Our unity in 
Christ affirms and even demands diversity for the flourishing and stewarding of this 
world. Our diverse voices all God’s truth to be told in many ways. ”14 The ability to work 
through differences and address common desires is a step toward addressing what Dr. 


12 Martin Luther King Jr, Why we Can’t Wait. (New York: Penguin Group, 1964), 163. 

13 Martin Luther King Jr. Why we Can’t Wait. New York , 33. 

14 Kathy Khang, Raise your Voice: Why We Stay Silent and How to Speak Up (Downers Grove: 
Intervarsity Press, 2018), 40-41. 
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Thurman calls the impotence of Christianity on matters of race an discrimination. 15 The 
group embraced what Hunt calls the moral imperative, “a calling- is rooted and grounded 
in a divine commitment to advance the appropriation of the Christian love-ethic as 
foundational for constructively moving towards the realization of radically inclusive 
community and the common good.”i6 

The outcomes of the research not only indicate empowerment, but ownership and 
activity towards creating a Beloved Community on the part of the participants. The unity 
demonstrated by the group caused public officials to respond with initiatives that may 
further advance a Beloved Community in our Exurban Context. They include: 

1. Sheriff Evans decided in the second session to appoint a Citizen Advisory Board 
to review policing matters - He asked for two volunteers from the group 

2. Health Officer, impressed by the next steps of the group, indicated that in his 
Community Outreach Grant he will provide a faith based set aside for materials to 
support the planned Health Ministry of each congregation 

3. Planning and Zoning recommended the Local Government convene a Special 
Appointed task force on Affordable Housing. I have been asked to facilitate that 
group 

4. Churches agreed to a partnership with Public School in a Grow our Own effort. 
Internships and tuition assistance will be provided by CCPS to minority students 
who commit to majoring in education and teaching in Calvert. 

The outcomes, while not intended results expected during the planning of the 

research project, speak to the utility of such a model. They also support Dr. Welch’s 

position on transformational thinking and action. The formation of community is organic 

and can take on a life of its own. The model further speaks to the unleashed power of the 


15 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Richmond: Friends United Press, 1949), 7. 

16 C. Anthony Hunt, Come Go With Me: Howard Thurman and a Gospel of Radical Inclusivity 
(Lima: Wyndham Hall Press, 2019), 110. 
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church to be a facilitator for creating a Beloved Community. The shared experiences not 
only created mutual ownership and mutual solutions to addressing common concerns; but 
the data suggest that many former strangers are willing to continue to work in the future 
together to build a Beloved Community. 

Finally, I believe that there are at least two areas that may enhance this work and 
if replicated are worthy of consideration. First, I recommend conducting focus groups at 
each of the churches prior to extending an invitation. Input and buy in from the laity 
could increase engagement. Secondly, facilitator training can be enhanced by including a 
module on time management and group control. 

The model holds promise for community building in exurban environments and 
can be a catalyst for creating a Beloved Community. In an America, preparing to enter 
the third decade of the 21st Century, models that unite us must be explored. This research 
is intended to use the Christ Centered love-ethic as a bonding force to build community. 
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APPENDIX A 

IMPLIED CONSENT LETTER 
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Mt. Olive United Methodist Church 

10 Fairground Road 
Prince Frederick, Maryland 20678 


Implied Consent Letter for Surveys 

March 26, 2019 


Dear Community Member: 

You are invited to participate in a study of Community Engagement in an Exurban 
Environment. I hope to learn if by participating in dialogue around topics of universal 
interest to us all (Health, Education, Land Use and Policing) if we can develop shared 
communal values. You were selected as a possible participant in this study because you 
are over eighteen years of age and are active in one of five Churches in the Prince 
Frederick Community who agreed to be a part of this project. 

If you decide to participate, please completed the enclosed survey. Your return of this 
survey is implied consent. The survey is designed to garner your opinions about our 
process of community engagement. It will take about 12 minutes to complete. No 
benefits accrue to you for answering the survey, but your responses will be used to test 
the hypothesis of the project and to seek ways that those of us who live and worship in 
Prince Frederick can work together to build a stronger community. Any discomfort or 
inconvenience to you derives only from the amount of time taken to complete the survey. 

Any information that is obtained in connection with this study and that can be identified 
with you will remain confidential and will not be disclosed. 

Your decision whether or not to participate will not prejudice your future relationship 
with the Mt. Olive UMC Community Engagement Ministry. If you decide to participate 
you are free to discontinue participation at any time without prejudice. 

If you have questions, please ask. If you have additional questions later contact me 
directly on 410.474.1970. 
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Thank you for your time. 

With Hope in Christ, 

Dana fit. Jonas 

Rev. Dana M. Jones 
Pastor 


Note: Language complies with requirements of United Theological Seminary, Dayton 
Ohio. 
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APPENDIX B 
OPENING SURVEY 
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Mt. Olive’s Community Engagement Ministry Opening Survey 

Note: This instrument is designed to secure community input on the hypothesis that 

participation in shared dialogue on matters of common interest can result in 

creating shared communal values. Your participation is completely voluntary and 
all responses are confidential and anonymous. 

1. How Long have you, (yourself), lived in Calvert County? 

a. Less than 5 years_ 

b. 5 to 10 years_ 

c. 11-20 years_ 

d. 21 plus years_ 

e. Native_ 

f. Non Resident_ 

2. What brought you to Calvert County? 

a. Born Here_ 

b. Work_ 

c. Marriage_ 

d. Relocation Choice_ 

e. Family Relocated in my youth_ 

3. Do you find the Prince Frederick Community diverse when compared to 
your prior residency? 

a. More diverse_ 

b. Less diverse_ 

c. About the Same_ 

d. Native_ 

4. If you have been a resident less than 10 years, have you been able to 
establish community connections beyond Church? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

c. Somewhat_ 

5. How would you rate your civic engagement in the community? 

a. Active_ 

b. Moderately Active_ 

c. Not very Active_ 

6. Do you personally believe that there are community value differences 
between long term residents (20 years or more) and newer residents? 

a. Yes_ 
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b. No. 


7. Are you yourself a member of any civic organization (Church not 
included)? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

8. If you are a member of a civic organization is it a diverse and inclusive 
body (gender, race)? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

9. Do you believe your faith informs your personal thoughts on public policy? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

c. Somewhat_ 

10. Do you find your neighbors inviting and opened to your opinions? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

c. Have not engaged_ 

11. Do you find differences in your opinions on matters based on your race, 
age or gender? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

c. Have not engaged others_ 

12. What is your age range? 

a. 18-35_ 

b. 36-50 _ 

c. 51 -65 _ 

d. 66 and Above_ 

13. What is your racial or ethnic identity? 

a. White_ 

b. Black_ 

c. Hispanic_ 

d. Other_ 

14. What is your Gender? 

a. Male_ 

b. Female_ 
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Mt. Olive’s Community Engagement Ministry Closing Survey 

Note: This instrument is designed to secure community input on the hypothesis that 
participation in shared dialogue on matters of common interest can result in 
creating shared communal values. Your participation is completely voluntary and 
all responses are confidential and anonymous. 

1. How many of the Community Engagement Sessions did you attend? 

a. All Three_ 

b. Two_ 

c. One_ 

2. Was the information shared relevant or important to you personally? 

a. Very Important_ 

b. Important_ 

c. Somewhat Important_ 

3. Do you believe that the topics were important to others? 

a. Very Important 

b. Important 

c. Somewhat Important 

4. Did the presentations change your opinion about any of the topics? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

c. Somewhat_ 

5. Did you find differences in opinions about the topics expressed in your 
group? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

6. Did any of the expressed differences of opinion change your personal 
opinion about the topic? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

c. Somewhat_ 

7. Did you find any opinions expressed where aligned or grouped by: 

a. Race_ 

b. Age_ 

c. Gender_ 

d. Length of Residency_ 

8. Regardless of opinions, was your group able to find common ground on 
issues? 
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a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

c. Somewhat_ 

9. Would you personally say your group agreed: 

a. Never_ 

b. 75% of the Time_ 

c. 50% of the Time_ 

d. 25% of the Time_ 

10. During your small group voting sessions was your group able to reach 
consensus on communal values? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

11. Did you meet and work with people you did not know prior? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

12. Regarding the new people, you met, would you work with them to 
improve the community? 

a. Yes_ 

b. No_ 

13. What is your age? 

a. 18-35_ 

b. 36-50 _ 

c. 51 -65 _ 

d. 66 and Above_ 

14. What is your racial or ethnic identity? 

a. Black_ 

b. Hispanic_ 

c. White_ 

d. Other_ 

15. What is your Gender? 

a. Male 

b. Female 

16. How long have you (Yourself) lived in Calvert County? 

a. Less than 5 years_ 

b. 6-10 years_ 

c. 11-20 years_ 

d. 21 plus years_ 

e. Native_ 



f. Non Resident 
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APPENDIX D 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON FINDINGS 


Age 
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The age of participants in the research project raises questions that mainline 
denominations face. No participants were under the age of 35 and only a handful were 
under 50. The vast majority were 50 years of age or older. Within that group, those over 
66 years of age were the dominant cluster. 



Calvert Diversity 
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Participants responding to the question of the diversity of Calvert when compared 
to other places they have resided answered with almost equal response to the choices. 
Only 16 percent viewed the County as less diverse than places they had lived prior. The 
data suggest that many of those who reported being native to Calvert County have also 
lived elsewhere. 



Why Calvert 
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The participants reported that nearly 60% were native to Calvert County. The 
remaining 40 percent reported to have been drawn by issues of choice; marriage, Church, 
work and family relocation during their youth. 



Differences in Opinions 
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While the group was overwhelming African American, race was viewed by a 
slight majority as the top reason for differences in opinions. Age was seen as a strong 
indicator of opinion as well. Surprisingly, the responses did not indicate that length of 
residency in the context as being viewed as a major contributor to the opinions on the 
related subject matter. 



Sustainability of Effort 
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Data collected in the final community engagement session indicated that of those 
who completed the surveys, 32 of 37; 86 percent reported that they had participated in all 
three sessions. This suggest that the model has the ability to retain active participation 
over a brief period of time. 



Willingness to Continue to Work to Advance the Community 
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While participants reported that nearly 90 percent were working with persons in 
their groups that they did not know prior, all responding to the question of continued 
work to advance the community agreed to do so. The data suggests that the model was 
well received and viewed by the participants as an effective approach to community 
building. 
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